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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——__ 


E have two sharp quarrels with American Republics this week 
\ on hand. The first case is rather obscure, but it would seem 
that Captain Hyde was in command of the steamship ‘'‘Tacna’ when 
that ship was lost. The regular consular investigation followed at 
Valparaiso, and the proceedings were forwarded to the Board of 
Trade, but the Chilian authorities not being content, arrested 
Captain Hyde on board a steamer, and flung him into prison. 
The Minister, Mr. Rumbold, has demanded his release, an 
apology, and £25,000 as compensation, and sent for the Pacific 
squadron to enforce compliance. The Chilian Government will 
probably do justice, as it was overborne by popular clamour, but 
the other case is much more serious. The Commandant of 
San José, Guatemala, a Colonel Gonzalez, has actually, with- 
out reason assigned or offence charged, ordered the British Vice- 
Consul, Mr. Magee, to be shot, and when his officers declined 
to obey, to receive 400 lashes. Only 200 were inflicted, 
when the Government ordered Gonzalez’ arrest, seized him on 
board the ‘ Arizona,’ and it is said, will execute him. That is, 
however, no reparation either to the British flag or to the Vice- 
Consul, and the nation will look to Lord Derby for swift and 
visible reparation,—the punishment of the officers who permitted 
the flogging, though they prevented the murder, a distinct 
apology from the Government which appointed Gonzalez, and 
such compensation as Guatemala can give to Mr. Magee. Satis- 
factory compensation is, of course, impossible. 











We have discussed elsewhere the debate on Mr. G. Trevelyan’s 
Bill to assimilate the franchise in counties and boroughs, and need 
here only remark on some oddities in the Division List. The 
second reading was negatived by 287 to 173, a vast number of 
Liberals staying away, either accidentally or of design. ‘The only 
Minister who spoke for it ‘‘ with fervour,” as Mr. Disraeli said, 
was Mr. Forster, who thus proclaims himself distinctly the advo- 
cate of the unenfranchised in the counties, the most powerful 
body now outside the Constitution. Mr. Stansfeld also voted for 
it, as did Mr, Childers and Mr. Fawcett, but Mr. Gladstone, 
though we believe, from his letter of last year, friendly to the 
principle of the Bill, stayed away from the debate; Lord Hart- 
ington and Mr. Goschen left without voting ; Mr. Lowe voted 
against it, Mr. Bright was not present, Sir W. Harcourt did not 
vote, and in fact, the majority of the Liberal chiefs deserted the 
first principle of the Liberal party,—that no class shall be left 
absolutely unrepresented. Many, no doubt, were away only be- 
cause they did not think the vote was as serious as it is, but their 
conduct was as unwise as that of the House when it laughed 
at Mr. Arch’s name. Suppose he accepts the advice already 
tendered to him by men less temperate and patriotic than himself, 
and stops recruiting throughout the land, as he could do by a 
Speech, would the House laugh then? Cannot even Tory 
Members see that every real, living force not admitted into the 
Constitution becomes a battering-ram against it ? 


A correspondent of the Times, who signs himself “ C.,” writes 
an able letter to show that the admission of the labourer into 





can the artisans who have votes find representative candidates. 
Only two artisans have been returned, and the probability is as 
great that Mr. Arch will be returned by a county as that Mr. 
Odger would be returned by a manufacturing town. The 
writer says much more, especially about the danger to 
the Liberal party from the labourers turning Conservatives, 
but surely he is wrong in all his facts. The artisans have not 
returned artisans, but they have returned members who vote 
and speak strongly for their wishes, and sometimes pour on 
them most fulsome adulation. A middle-class House would not 
listen to the Bills which, nevertheless, will be passed for the 
benefit of the artisan class; nor, if artisans were not voters, would 
Mr. Cross produce the great Bill for improving their lodgings in 
London which he says he has in his pocket. ‘The small peasant 
boroughs, no doubt, have to learn independence ; but in 
one of them at least, Eye, a member who spoke strongly in 
favour of lock-outs would never sit again. Let Lord Barrington 
try the experiment. Whether the new constituency would be 
Liberal or Conservative, we neither know nor care, but we believe 
it would be Liberal, because it would be led by the small free- 
holders who carried the Reform Bill, and but for the Chandos 
Clause would have kept the counties steadfast to the Liberal 
cause. All that, however, is beside the question, which is the 
good of the country, and not the superiority of parties, ‘ C.” 
apparently desires some modification of the Hare scheme, and 
upon that point we need not say we are heartily with him. But 
the labourers cannot and will not wait for that reform. 


Lord Carnarvon on Tuesday explained the Government plan 
for the reorganisation of the Gold Coast. We have discussed it 
elsewhere, but may here remark that Lord Carnarvon repudiates 
the idea either of abandoning the settlement or paving the way 
for its abandonment, that he unites it with Lagos, that a capital 
is to be seated either at Elmina or Accra, and that a Government 
like that of Jamaica is to be kept up at both places, passing part 
of the year at each and part at a hill sanitarium, ‘The name of 
a Protectorate is to be kept up, but the Governor is to be absolute, 
even over the allies, and the administration would be that of any 
other Crown colony, but for one thing. Slavery cannot exist in 
a Crown colony, and Lord Carnarvon does not see his way 
towards enfranchisement, without a compensation he thinks the 
House of Commons would not give. We dare say he is right, 
the House of Commons being Tory, but all his plans will be 
futile till slavery has ceased. No population will work while 
their wages are stolen under threat of the lash, and insurrection 
against slavery can never be morally condemned. 


The House of Lords discussed Archbishop Tait’s Public Wor- 
ship Bill on Monday, in almost the only field-night of the present 
Session. It was severely criticised by Lord Shaftesbury, who 
said that while it did not touch confession, it would result in 
enforcing the Athanasian Creed and every detail of an obsolete 
ritual. Lord Shaftesbury, though ‘‘a Low Churchman, a very 
Low Churchman,” said solemnly, that even though he should 
be assured “that for the next half-century there would not be 
any but Low-Church Bishops,” he would not give them the 
power which this Bill proposes to give to Bishops. Dr. Magee 
thought better of Bishops, and was very amusing about the demand 
that Bishops should govern by fatherliness, when there is so very 
little filialness shown towards them, but, as we have elsewhere 
shown, he did not really defend the Bill, but only apologised 
for it. Even the Duke of Marlborough pooh-poohed the 
Bill, Earl Nelson thought it very dangerous, Lord Harrowby 
sanguinely hoped the amendments to be proposed might remove 
the difficulties in the way of the Bill, Lord Selborne wanted the 
Bishops to move spontaneously themselves in the regulation of 
public worship, rather than to be moved by the complaints of par- 
ishioners, and Lord Salisbury thought nothing could succeed which 
did not carefully guard the consciences and rights of all the three 
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‘¢schools” in the Church; and when Dr. Tait rose to reply, | than we imagined. 


° i as 
According to the Berlin correspondent of 


it was obvious that he regarded the Government as not very | the Times, no paper in Germany can now be seized preventively 
friendly to his Bill, and no party in the House as its strenuous | except when the police assert that the day's edition is dangerous 
’ 


supporters. It will hardly survive the mingled stimulants and 
alteratives pressed on it in Committee,—the object of most of its 
opponents being to transform its vital principle, and of the rest 
to lop off its limbs. 





The Convocation of the University of London came on Tues- 
day, by a majority of 83 against 65, to an important decision, — 
that the degrees of the University ought to be thrown open to 
women. The debate has hardly been more than mentioned in 
the papers, but the discussion turned, first, on the physical capa- 
city of women for entering the field with men, and next, on the 
difference between the true ideal of a woman’s education and 
the true ideal of a man’s. Dr. Quain was lively in the old vein 
of jocose allusion to women’s physical liabilities, and Dr. Sibson 
was eloquent on the danger to their health of raising too hastily 
the intellectual standard at which women should be encou- 
raged to aim; but to the former class of reflections, it was 
sufficient to reply that already women, in spite of their physical 
liabilities, are allowed to take all the night-nursing,—by far the 
most exhausting of medical duties,—and to the latter, that it is 
quite competent to the University to fix a much higher minimum 
age for women before they can be admitted to the examinations, 
than is fixed for men. We can only hope that the governing 
body of the University may be willing to carry out soon the 
policy thus approved by Convocation. But there is plenty of 
room for doubt. Medical science is just now in a state of very 
sensitive Conservatism, and medical science is very strongly 
represented on the Senate of the University of London. In Con- 
vocation, the majority of medical degrees was certainly against the 
proposal, 


As far as could be judged from Lord Granville’s cautious 
speech at the public presentation of degrees on the following day, 
his own mind is somewhat disinclined at present to the admission 
of women to degrees, or at least if not disinclined, inclined to fear 
the effects of encouraging women to enter into full competition 
with men. ‘That, however, could be easily avoided, without 
refusing them the same degrees, and degrees implying precisely 
the same examination and the same standards of merit, by simply 
classifying the women entirely separately from the men. It may 
be, however, that the Chancellor was chiefly anxious to guard 
the discussion from the intrusion of the fallacy as to the “‘ equality 
of the sexes,” for he began by remarking that, judging by the 
analogy of birds, by the plumage of peacock and cock-pheasant, 
he had often doubted whether the bearded men were not really 
the iffore beautiful of the two sexes,—implying, of course, that 
it was just as likely that men should be the most beautiful, as 
that women should be the most energetic and capable of labour. 
That is a useful hint. But it is no reason against the practice of 
weighing a heavy weight and a light one in the same scales, to 
allege that the one is heavy and the other is light. 





Late on Tuesday evening the same University’s Convocation 
rejected, by a majority of nearly 4 to 1 (59 to 16, including 
tellers), a resolution of Mr. R. H. Hutton’s requesting the 
Senate not to permit ‘ painful experiments on living animals” 
in the Brown Hospital for Animals, which is under the manage- 
ment of that body. The resolution was carefully framed so as 
to admit experiments performed under chloroform from end to 
end ; and it was grounded not merely on the unsuitability of per- 
mitting pain and torture in an institution established especially 
to relieve and cure animals, and without a word in the trust- 
deed pointing to such a perversion of its purposes, but also on 
the unfairness of identifying a neutral institution like the Univer- 
sity of London, which knows no creed in either religion or philo- 
sophy, with one of the most vehemently-disputed and earnestly- 
condemned class of moral (or immoral) actions. But the hour was 
late and the physiologists themselves were the class most deeply 
interested in the debate, so they had it their own way, and the 
University of London, on all other matters creedless, may be said 
to have virtually committed itself to one rather remarkable creed, 
—namely, that the persons whom the Poet-Laureate brands 
(even too bitterly) as— 

“ Those monstrous men who carve the living hound, 
And stuff him with the fragments of the tomb,” 
—are, if inflicting no needless amount of pain, not only guiltless 
of cruelty, but deserving of honour. 





The new German Press Law appears to be a more liberal one 


and the legality of their action must be proved before a judge 
| within forty-eight hours of seizure. Moreover, all Press offences 
are for the future to be tried by the superior civil courts, composed 
| of five learned judges. Moreover, the relief from taxation jg re. 
| garded as a very great boon. All the great German papers are 
so cheap that the tax, sometimes as much as £4,000 a year, will 
remain in the pecket of the proprietor, who, it is asserted, wil] 
juse it to improve his paper. He may, but the cop. 
servatism of successful papers as to details of management js 
very curious. Nothing, we suppose, would induce the Times to 
publish its domestic occurrences alphabetically instead of chrono- 
| logically, or to omit its nonsensical averages of longevity, or even 
to leave out that most unintelligible of all public announcements 
—“ Despatches have been sent to-day to Heligoland, Caffraria, 
and Lagos.” 





Mr. Cross’s Licensing Bill is not through yet, or likely to be, 
The Victuallers are not satisfied with it, and everybody else is 
more or less against it, while Mr. Cross on Tuesday told the 
House that the hours he had inserted in the Bill were merely 
suggestions, and the House might deal with the Bill as it 
liked. That is not what either the publicans or the public 
want. The publicans want the question ended by the 
Government which they helped so greatly to elect, while 
the public wants the Government to lead, and not to bea 
mere funnel for the contradictory orders of an incompetent 
Committee of the whole House. The dispute will be arranged 
somehow, of course, perhaps in the true Conservative way, by 
letting things remain as they are; but there is no subject upon 
which Government were expected to be so sharp, decisive, and 
even stern as the licensing laws, and uo subject upon which they 
have shown such uncertainty and feebleness. A Government 
which cannot pass, and pass quickly, the Liquor Bill it likes, may 
be the best of all possible Governments, but it is not a strong one. 


By a curious oversight, we forgot to mention last week the 
remarkable result of the conflict in the Irish Church Synod on 





the subject of the Athanasian Creed. After much dividing and 
a failure in the House of Clergy to obtain a sufficient majority 
for the abolition of the damnatory clauses, which were voted 
down by the laity by immense majorities, both Houses 
concurred in the following solution,—to leave the Creed un- 
altered in the latter part of the Prayer-Book, but to print 
it in the Morning Service, with the damnatory clauses 
cut out, for recitation in place of the Apostles’ Creed on 
the festivals when its substitution for that creed is directed. 
And as we understand, it will be left at the option of the indi- 





vidual clergyman whether he will read it in its unmutilated or in 
its mutilated form. It is remarkable that the Primate, who 
encouraged his episcopal colleagues to veto this compromise, 
declaring himself ‘‘ Athanasian against the world,” was beaten 
by the more prudent members of his own order. One of the most 
remarkable of the incidents was that Chief Justice Whiteside, 
who always ranked as an Evangelical of Lord Shaftesbury’s school, 
and is a Tory of the Tories, abandoned the creed, “ in a speech,” 
says a correspondent, ‘that would have delighted Dean Stanley,” 
since it proved that the Creed was certainly not due to Athanasius, 
and that it was unreasonable and bigoted to insist on its use. 
Mr. Miall will take note of this, and panegyrise disestablishment 
as the great liberaliser of Churches. And certainly a liberalised 
Whiteside is a sort of prodigy, if not a miracle. But after all, 
our own Bishops, who are not disestablished, would have 
acquiesced far more cheerfully in a like fate, than did Archbishop 
Beresford and the Bishop of Derry. 


Lord Russell's Foreign Policy motion of last week, and the 
reply to it by Lord Derby, have elicited an odd line of remark 
from the semi-official German Press. These organs of the 
Government say that Lord Derby virtually committed himself 
to maintaining the faith of treaties, unless so far as England had 
fairly warned the world that she thinks any of their provisions 
obsolete; that France is now quite helpless to attempt a surprise 
against Germany, except by way of Luxembourg or Belgium ; 
and that as Great Britain has given a guarantee both to Luxem- 
bourg and Belgium, ‘Great Britain has practically guaranteed 
Germany against a surprise. That is very ingenious, and must 
make Lord Derby feel a little uncomfortable, especially as the 
Luxembourg guarantee (of 1867) was all his own doing, and done 
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gpparently almost against his own will and judgment. But we 
‘aiok he has a reply. He may say that on the very morrow of 
the treaty both his father and he explained how little it meant, 
_that it was a ‘collective guarantee,” and that a collective 
guarantee fails if any one of the signatory powers breaks its 
engagement—so that if either France or Germany, for instance, 
violated her own engagement, Great Britain would be released 
from her's. And certainly if Germany cares at all about 
the matter,—which we doubt,—we should recommend Prince 
Bismarck to question Lord Derby as to his present mode of 
interpreting a “collective guarantee.” Possibly Mr. Disraeli 
may be more disposed to let it mean something than the late 
Lord Derby was, and possibly the present Lord Derby may reflect 
the change. Certainly it was Mr. Disraeli who said, in 1871, 
that we ought-to have interfered in 1870 as guarantors, under 
the Treaty of Vienna, of the Saxon provinces of Prussia. And 
if he held himself bound by such very rotten pack-thread as that, 
he may hold the Luxembourg Treaty one of paramount obligation. 





The Duke of Rutland has issued a delicious circular to the 
labourers on his estates. He tells them, in a grandfatherly way, 
which we cannot reproduce without reproducing the letter, that 
their conduct has been exemplary; that as respects the Union, 
the question is not whether it is lawful to belong to one, for it is, 
but whether it is expedient, and his Grace decides that it is not. 
The relation between the farmer and the labourer, he says, ‘‘ must 
either be confidential or mercantile,” and the former is the better, 
because under it the labourer’s family and children are better 
cared for and protected, while under the latter the labourer is 
treated as a machine. He supported his tenants in the lock-out, 
because he thought that was the best course, not only for the 
farmers, ‘‘ but the labourers also,” apparently on the Catholic 
principle that fasting is good for the soul. He also tells the 
labourers that many who have gone away have come back 
again, and winds up by hoping that mutual concession will 
produce agreement. The letter is, we doubt not, perfectly 
well-intentioned, and it is a pity the Duke should not act on 
such nice principles himself. Just let him tell his tenants that 
if they will treat him “ confidentially,” and be very kind to his 
family, and not regard him as a machine, he will not quarrel 
about the amount of rental in cash. His tenants are sure to like 
it, and he would be the most popular of landlords. He would 
be a poor one, of course, but then, you see, “no paltry saving of 
money could compensate for the loss of kindly feelings” between 
class and class. What is the difference, in the Duke’s mind, 
between hiring out his land as he does, and hiring out his labour 
as the ploughman does ? 


Little news has come to hand this week of the Bengal Famine. 
There is no doubt that at present the relief is adequate to the 
prevention of a high death-rate, though not to that of deep 
wretchedness in many districts, and that success or failure now 
depends upon the rains, which ought to commence before our 
next issue appears, and their effect. Old natives, it would 
appear, are expeting a second failure of the crop; but their 
judgments are necessarily empirical, and except in North Tirhoot, 
we see no sign why the rains should be insufficient. If they are, 
all efforts hitherto used, great as they have been, will be as 
nothing to the need; but there is no evidence whatever about 
them, and as yet the Government and the famine contend on 
equal terms, Government getting slightly the best of the 
struggle,—that is, defeating the famine, except when it breaks 
out suddenly in some new place, as, for instance, Manbhoom, 


| to have arrived in the morning, but waiting a little too long at 


Flushing, the tide ran out too far, and his yacht grounded. The 
only effects of the mishap were the delay and the disappointment 
of the people of Gravesend, the yacht when it floated making for 
Dover instead, whence his Majesty proceeded to Windsor at once. 
He remains a week in this country, during which his entire time 
will be taken up by a series of fétes, which would bore anyone 
not a monarch into insanity, and an inspection of Woolwich, 
where he is expected to be interested in a new and Titanic 
hammer. We suppose he will be able during his visit, in concert 
with the Queen, to settle the dispute about his daughter's pre- 
cedence, which evidently exists, though it is studiously denied, 
the Times on Monday even affirming, without any authority 
from the Duke of Edinburgh, though, of course, not without 
authority of some high kind, that the absence of the Duchess 
from State ceremonials was due to pregnancy, and not to diffi- 
culties as to her rank at Court. So long as the Duchess does 
not take precedence of the Princess of Wales, the English people 
will accept any decision with profound indifference, and entire 
belief that everything is right. 


A meeting of the British and Foreign School Society was 
held on Monday, under the presidency of Earl Russell, at which 
a letter from Mr. Bright was read, apologising for his absence, 
and saying, what will hardly please his constituents, that “‘ the 
bulk of opinion in England, as in Scotland and Ireland, is in 
favour of some religious instruction in schools, and it is to be 
deeply regretted that the moderation and simplicity of your 
system could not be accepted by all Christian persons and 
sects.” Mr. Forster, who was present, spoke in the same 
strain. The British-School system was the system at which 
the School Boards were more and more aiming. It was nonsense 
trying to make children theologians. It could dono good, though 
it would probably do directly “ very little harm.” Still he could 
not have dispensed with denominational effort when he had to 
make so great a call on the country to supplement it, and he had 
therefore been compelled to avail himself of the forces he 
found in possession. Lord Russell himself said very little, 
except in favour of Mr. Forster, which he balanced by praise 
of Lord Sandon, on the strength of having known Lord 
Sandon’s father and his grandfather for a long time,—a 
reason for familiarity, but hardly for panegyric. Nor did it 
improve the case for Lord Sandon, when Lord Russell declared 
that he had always held it much more important to improve the 
quality than to increase the quantity of education,—‘“ the Third 
Standard” certainly not being superior in quality to “the Fifth.” 
However, in spite of Lord Russell's dictum, educational quantity 
is just now quite as important as educational quality. We want 
the best education of the greatest number. 


Mr. Forsyth, Q.C., was entertained at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, on Wednesday, by the Marylebone Conservative 
Registration Union, to celebrate his return for Marylebone, Lord 
John Manners being in the chair, and seven hundred banqueters 
lending their festive countenance to the occasion. Mr. Forsyth 
made himself merry, of course, over the absence of unity in 
the Liberal camp, thought that if Sir William Harcourt were 
to be King, it would be like the bramble ruling the forest,— 
“the Liberals would find themselves considerably scratched,” 
—and so forth, (Mr. Forsyth is a very excellent person, 
but his liveliness is not lively.) Then the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made the crack speech of the dinner, 
declaring his loyalty to Marylebone, where he was born, 








which was not expected to go. 


Marshal Serrano, after a week’s reflection, has turned out his 
Ministry and appointed another, much more Conservative, indeed 
almost Monarchist. He has sent for 12,000 men to Madrid, and 





has induced or compelled General Pavia to retain his command. 
It is supposed, therefore, that he means to strike some coup d'état, 
which, as the Army of the North is evidently Alfonsist, will, 
it is believed, be in that direction. It, is, however, extremely | 
improbable that he would give such needless provocation | 
to the cities while the Carlists are still in the field, and 
it is more probable that he means to go on without any coup 
(état at all, until he feels the way a little more open to him. 
Meanwhile, he will govern as well as he can, maintain order, crush 
the Carlists, and leave the road open to a Monarch ora Republic. 
That seems to be his idea, but the Army may compel him to act 
on other plans. 


| 


The Czar arrived in England on Wednesday evening. He was 


where he was married, where he had two sons settled, and where 
he had lived more than half his life, notwithstanding all which 
powerful reasons for attachment, a feeling of loyalty to 
Marylebone sounds almost as eccentric as a feeling of loyalty 
to Tottenham Court Road. Sir Stafford Northcote ascribed the 
defeat of the Liberals to their failure to watch the signs of the 
popular feeling. ‘The late elections reminded him of a French 
caricature on the summoning of the States-General, in which a 
farmer called his chickens together to know with what sauce 
they wished to be eaten, whereupon they replied that they did 
not wish to be eaten at all.” The application to the 
States-General is obvious, but hardly to the late elections, 


|where the sauce suggested was a very substantial bread- 
sauce for the chickens to eat, the reply being apparently that 
the chickens did not want to be fed at all ;—which is a story 
with a difference, for a want of appetite for eating is much less 
common in such chickens than a want of appetite for being eaten. 


Consols were on Friday 93}-93§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_.——_ 
THE HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE IN THE COUNTIES. 
i important debate raised on Wednesday by Mr. G. Trevel- 
yan will have this beneficial result at once. The repre- 
sentatives of both Ministries admitted that the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties was only a question of time, 
and both, as we understand Mr. Disraeli’s speech, fixed that 
time as within the duration of the present Parliament. Mr. 
Forster, it is true, asked for immediate action, as so many 
questions in which the labourers are of all men most in- 
terested—questions of the labour laws, of the liquor laws, of 
the laws of tenure, of the laws on local taxation, and of the 
laws regulating the action of the Church—are already 
on the carpet; but even Mr. Disraeli suggested that 
the proper time to consider the proposal was before 
a Dissolution, expressed total absence of fear of the result, 
and for once giving way to his true self, and letting those 
behind him feel his full scorn of the landed-interest argument, 
said these words, which ought to-day to be placarded in every 
village in the kingdom :—“ It is to me a subject of consider- 
able satisfaction to hear the labourer’s virtues at last acknow- 
ledged by hon. gentlemen opposite. But in making these 
observations, it does not at all follow that because there is a 
great movement in that class at present,—a movement which 
I, for one, look upon with no distrust and no fear, and 
which I believe will ultimately, and I hope will speedily, 
end in a change in their condition very advantageous to 
the country,” that we should invest them with the fran- 
chise at present. With both parties admitting that the 
question is only one of time, with the Premier, the 
Tory Premier, the Tory Premier ruling both Houses, 
distinctly pronouncing in favour of Labourers’ Unions, as 
calculated to improve their condition and “ be very advan- 
tageous to the country,” the labourer is to-day a very 
different being from what he was a week ago. He is a 
certain voter, and therefore a man with rights, who can 
help to save or overthrow the Church, who can help to 
modify the tenure of land, who can return members for 
counties, and who, therefore, must be treated, whether as 
opponent or as friend, with respect and consideration. There 
is an end of talk of horse-ponds for men who can vote 
the Bishops out of the Lords. There is an end of talk 
about the good effect of a little starving for men who 
can prohibit the appointment of farmers on the Board 
of Guardians, There is an end, above all, of the sentiment 
that the labourer is a servant, and should be kept one, 
servants (with votes) who are just five to one of their masters 
not being required to wait for the long-lingering death of 
a decayed feudality. The farmers, angry as they are, are 
shrewd men, and will recognise throughout this debate, 
and in the magnanimous sentence of their chosen leader— 
really magnanimous it was, for it is against all his interests, 
though he may not have forgotten the vote of censure 
sent to him by the Central Chamber of Agriculture— 
sufficient reason to act on Scriptural advice, and make it 
up with their enemies while still the gates of the Constitu- 
tion remain between them. It is the want of mutual respect, 
of the feeling of equality, of the sense that the labourer is 
exactly the same as any other tradesman selling his ware, which 
has mainly prevented reconciliation, and the formal recognition 
by the great parties in the State that a new power is now strong 
enough to be admitted, will exactly supply the want. That poor 
dear Duke of Rutland! We have not a doubt that when he 
wrote that wonderful letter of advice to his labourers, a letter 
really admirable and touching in its simplicity, he in- 
tended to offer them a real benefit, to teach all dependent on 
him what was really good for them, and to heal all sores by 
kindly condescension ; and what he will think when he reads 
the Premier’s words we cannot even imagine. His own are 
powerful within the Rutland estates over everybody except 
those who people them ; but Mr. Disraeli’s are powerful within 
the United Kingdom, and will, as they flash to the villages, 
make up for Mr. Arch’s illness, renerve timid labourers, and 
reinspirit Unions doubting if their funds will hold out. 

The arguments, as might have been expected, were almost 
entirely on one side, Mr. G. Trevelyan stating as nearly as 
possible the same points as Mr. Forster, the main difference 
being that Mr, Trevelyan dealt out some clever Parliamentary 
thrusts at Mr. Disraeli for having called his proposal 
“ disgusting,” when he had himself proposed the very same 





while Mr. Forster spoke with the authority of a leader of 
Opposition who had himself, last Session, read Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter containing an assent to his main argument, Both 
stated the obvious, but all-important fact that the indirect 
representation of labour had ceased, the labourer being now in 
conflict with his employer; that he therefore claimed repre- 
sentation, and that, with social legislation just beginning, 
his claim could not in justice be denied. Is it fair, asked 
Mr. Trevelyan, that the labourer should be silent while the 
county electorate settles whether payment in beer is not a 
specially bad form of truck, a payment forbidden by laws a 
quarter of a century old. The House would deliberate more 
surely on the master-and-servant law, said Mr. Forster, jf 
the representatives of those most affected were present within 
the House ; if a man like Mr. Arch were presenting their views 
inside, instead of being compelled to agitate outside for their 
relief. “If,” said Mr. Trevelyan, “they refused to give these 
men the legitimate means of expressing their grievances 
through the Constitutional channel of Parliamentary 
representation, they could not expect them long to refuse 
reliance for redress of their grievances on itinerant spoutergs 
who were responsible to no constituency.” With the 
same meaning, but in loftier language, which, say those 
present, chained and silenced the House, Mr. Forster 
said :—‘ As an advocate of the cause, he was glad that the 
Conservative party had now special advantages for dealing with 
this question. They were the country party. The large 
majority of the county members were supporters of the Prime 
Minister. As a manufacturer and as member fora borough 
constituency, he would welcome the agricultural labourers 
within the pale of the Constitution. They were not serfs, and 
was it for county members to exclude them? They were 
their neighbours. They knew their worth, their intelligence, 
their tenacity, their endurance ; that they were loath to accept 
new ideas, but that it was hard to drive an idea from them 
when they had once got hold of it. County members knew, 
too, how inclined the agricultural labourers were to follow 
and respect those above them and around them who did 
| their duty towards them, and they knew also that if oncea 
feeling of suspicion or distrust became implanted in their 
minds, it was very difficult indeed to uproot it. They were 
therefore eminently the men to come forward and welcome 
| the admission of those persons into the ranks of self-govern- 
}ment. There was atime when many members of the Con- 
servative party looked forward with apprehension to the 
working of the Reform Bill of the Prime Minister, but even 
the hon. Member for West Norfolk would hardly say now that 
the ‘leap in the dark’ was not taken with foresight.” To 
all this what was Mr. Disraeli’s reply? We should say plainly 
that his speech was, without exception, the silliest, and the 
most effective, in a Parliamentary sense, that he had ever 
made, but for a strong doubt it has excited in our 
minds. Is he not, with his usual forecast, his usual adroit- 
ness, and his usual faint contempt for those he leads, 
educating his party once more? For his grand argument 
amounts to this,—that if you divide England into electoral 
districts of 48,000 each, you would disfranchise 127 of 
the smaller and medium boroughs, swamping them in the 
counties round them, a sacrifice he could not bring himself to 
make, for historic and other grand considerations. Well, 
grant the full truth of that extraordinary statement, which 
has very little foundation whatever, and what is it but a 
heavy bid for the support of Conservatives in a policy which 
would swamp their natural enemies, the boroughs, the places 
where men can see one another’s faces and are not timid like 














men in the dark, and with sharp discussion and the constant 
effect of strong municipal life can make each other politically 
|wise? It is, we verily believe, the very argument by which, 
| when Mr. Disraeli brings in his Bill, he will, in the tea-room 
|and the lobbies and the Carlton, whittle and whisper away 
| the objections of timid followers. It is, however, as we con- 
| tend, not a true argument. Not a borough with 10,000 
| people in it would be disfranchised. Sugar sweetens a tart; it 
‘is not the tart which sours the sugar. The borough of Stafford, 
| with its 25,000 people, to which the Premier pointed as an 
exceptionally hard case, would neither be disfranchised nor 
swamped by being enlarged, but would simply be compelled 
‘to penetrate the neighbouring villages with its own senti- 
ments, or, as all seats would be single, seat its own member 
for itself and its dependent villages too. There never was 
‘such nonsense talked as this of swamping medium boroughs. 
It is as if we described the sun’s attraction of the earth as 


measure, the assimilation of the county and borough franchise; | the earth’s attraction of the sun, or as if we asserted that 
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driven by the ~_ ag ag ge 

i some, are getting themselves in the way 
9 gen a and ne us all this Russian May. 
The effect of equal electoral districts would be to charge the 
counties with little borough opinions—for example, it is the 
disfranchisement of Yarmouth which makes East Norfolk Tory 
_while its effect on the great cities is the only thing which 
makes us a little fearful of the change. Ninety-three members 
for London and fifty members for the first five cities containing 
over 500,000 people—cities called by different names, but with 
continuous gas, water, and pavement—seems a little too large 
ashare. We, as Radicals, at all events, are not afraid of the 
result, which, however, is not in the least precipitated by the 
enfranchisement of the labourers. Why, as Mr. Forster told 
Mr. Disraeli, though he used a different illustration, should it 
be so wrong to increase the electors in a county and so right 
to increase them in a borough? Why raise the Ipswich 
electorate, say, from 2,000 to 5,500, and not raise East 
Suffolk from 9,000 to 25,000 % At this very moment, if the 
labourers got their proper wages, and hired good cottages at 


our planet was being 


they will not and ought not to bear. If you do not at- 
tempt to enforce it at all, you give up the laity, bound hand 
and foot, to the arbitrary caprices of an eccentric and often 
retrograde clergy. The only course remaining which does not 
involve completely new legislation, is to leave to the discre- 
tion of the Bishops what they shall enforce and what they shall 
decline to enforce. And what a course is that! There is not 
a body of men in all England to whom we should feel less 
disposed to entrust such a discretion. What would be its real 
effect ? In a few dioceses we should have all High-Church 
practices forbidden, and all Low-Church modifications allowed. 
In one or two we should have all such modifications allowed as 
were really desired by the great mass of the worshippers. In 
one or two, again, we might have even some of the excesses of 
Ritualism countenanced. Butin two-thirds orthree-fourths of the 
whole number of dioceses, the effect would be to discountenance, 
first, the excesses of Ritualism, as not safe; next, all Low-Church 
omissions in the ordinary ritual and formularies, as not decent ; 
and lastly, all Broad-Church omissions of the same character, 
as not orthodox. We should put it into the power of men 


market rate, instead of receiving bad cottages in alms, every | who have shown singularly little discretion in the use of the 


man would have to pay ten pounds a year—five per cent. on 
£200—and be an elector in a moment. If he is—and we 

uite agree with that truth-speaking Duke of Rutland, that the 
choice of the labourers lies between “ mercantile” and “ con- 
fidential’”’ treatment—that is, between good silver wages, and 
a possible claim to bad beer, at his employer's discretion— 
which party is he likely to love, those who keep him out in the 
rain, or those who ask him to speak seated and at ease? Is it 
only because the labourer does not batter down the door, that 
he prefers kindly reasoning to pulling down Hyde Park rails, 
that he is left out in the cold ? 





THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION BILL. 
HE discussion of Monday night in the House of Lords 


completely sustained the view which we have steadily | tion,” quoted Lord Shaftesbury, from a great 





power they have, to impose their own personal tastes on their 
dioceses. Some of these prelates did their best a few years 
ago to foist on the Church a new and very silly creed as to 
Inspiration, under the form of what was termed the ‘ Oxford 
Declaration ;” one of them, a year or two ago, suggested the 
conversion of Unionist agitators to a sober and temperate 
spirit by a somewhat violent and sensational form of baptism, 
——a prelate, by the way, who has quite lately set a wonderful 
example of playing fast and loose in his dealings with his High- 
Church clergy, now promising to do what, without reason 
assigned, he subsequently declined todo. The great majority 
of them are men about as destitute of the judicial spirit as 
the great ladies who lead the fashionable world. And yet it 
is seriously proposed to vest in these men an arbitrary dis- 
cretion to say, in every separate diocese, what Church law 
they will enforce and what they will relax. “ Discre- 
legal 


taken of Archbishop Tait’s Bill. It is true that its second | authority, Lord Chancellor Camden, “discretion is different 
reading was passed without a division, but every one who 
spoke, except the two Archbishops, treated the second reading 


as a mere admission that something ought to be done, and that 
speedily, but protested on one point or another against the view 


in different men. It is casual, and depends on constitution, 
temper, and passion. In the best, it is oft-times caprice; in 
the worst it is vice and passion, to which human nature is 
liable.” Now admitting that there are not, perhaps, any 


that that which ought to be done was what the Primate had | specimens of Lord Chancellor Camden's “ worst” specimens of 


proposed. Lord Shaftesbury, who had a duel with the Bishop of 
Peterborough, was scarcely harder on the Bill than his an- 
tagonist. Indeed, we doubt whether any one did the Bill so 
much damage as Dr. Magee by his nominal defence of it. Just 
listen to this, as the language of the warmest of the apologists 
of the Bill except their Graces who are responsible for it,— 
language which looks more like an extract from the pages of 
this journal, than the defence of a great prelate for it :— 


“What is the real root of this evil? It is that we have governed, 
or rather that we are attempting to govern, the Church of England by 
obsolete law. The laws of the Church were passed more than two 
hundred years ago. They were then distinctly a compromise between 
two great partic” in the Church. The word ‘compromise’ is written all 
over the face of the Anglican Prayer-book, and I rejoice in the fact. 
But that compromise has necessarily shifted its limits and its position 
in the two centuries that have passed since it was made, and the posi- 
tion in which we are now is this,—that the Rubrics of the Church, 
having been framed for a state of things existing two hundred years 
ago, will not fit the present state of the country, just for this reason, 
that they did perfectly fit, or may be supposed to have perfectly fitted, 
the country two hundred years ago When the clergy have 
consulted me about some small deflection they have made from the 
rubric that was necessary in some part of their work, I have said to 
them, ‘Do it, and don’t tell me of it.’ That means that the law is so 
unsuitable that you can neither enforce it nor obey it. The Bishop has 
before him three courses. He may enforce the law all round, or relax 
the Jaw all round, or he may select certain portions of the law and 
enforee them. To enforce the rubrics on every one equally all round 
is an impossibility, and the Bishop would be simply mad if he tried to 
do it. On the other hand, to relax all the rubrics would be to subvert 
all discipline and authority. That course would create chaos and con- 
fusion, while the other would produce tyranny and dead-lock. If you 
are to avoid these evils, then you must have that very discretion of the 
Bishops which the noble earl so strongly condemns. If neither 
interference nor general relaxation is practicable, and if it is dangerous 
to extend too far the necessary discretion of the administrators, does not 
this point to the need of a thorough and searching Church reform ?” 


If Dr. Magee had searched everywhere for language in which 
to bring home to sensible men his feeling of the inadequacy 
and dangerous character of this Bill, he could not have found 
words better suited for that purpose. What you want, he 
says, is a different law, more elastic in some respects, more 
definite and rigid in others. If you attempt to enforce the 
law as it is, you put on living men a galling yoke which 














discretion on the Bench of Bishops, we should not doubt for a 
moment that what he says that discretion often is in the best, it 
is in at least three-fourths of that Bench. Nor does the Bill 
propose even to leave the regulation of worship wholly to the 
Bishops’ discretion. It gives them a full discretion to ignore 
complaints openly brought against the clergy, and to fine with 
“costs;”’ but these are discretions which cannot usually be 
exercised without provoking the most violent outcries against 
their partiality. If parishioners in every diocese are to have 
the initiative in laying their complaints before the Bishop, 
the Bishop will have extremely little freedom as to what he 
shall do. If the complaint is a powerfully supported com- 
plaint, and he ignores it, he will set the diocese on fire by his 
exercise of “discretion.” If it is not powerfully supported, 
and he Jistens to it, he may produce the same result. The 
temptation to the Bishop to make his “diseretion”’ the 
mere echo of popular feeling will be great, but if he 
yields to it, he will lose the confidence of the clergy. If, 
on the contrary, he resists it, he will be pretty sure to 
set the laity against him. A more unsatisfactory position 
in which to place the discretion of a by no means discreet 
class of men, it is hardly possible to imagine. To ask such a 
class not even to enforce the law, but to determine what parts 
of the law they shall and what parts they shall not enforce, is 
like asking them to sow the dragon’s teeth in their dioceses, 
from which they will reap the battalions which will overthrow 
them. 

And indeed this Bill, if it were to become law at all, which, 
in its present shape, it certainly will not do, would be pretty sure 
to be, in effect, a Bill for the Disestablishment of the Church 
of England. What is wanted is more elasticity in the system 
of public worship, so as to render it possible for each congre- 
gation to modify the forms used to its own particular devo- 
tional wants. What is proposed is to make the system more 
elastic to the wishes of the Bishops, whatever those wishes may 
be. Now what we desire to insist on is this,—that even a 
wise bishop who knows what is desirable, and wishes to do it, 
will not have power to do it under this Bill. He cannot say, 
even if he would, ‘What these parishioners want is contrary to 
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the letter of the law of the Church, but I will allow it, because 
I think the people should have more power of adapting their 
worship to their own belief ;’ if he says that, there would be 
a great howl of all the clergy against him for putting a demo- 
cratic principle above the Church. Nor can he say, again, 
‘ What these parishioners ask for is strictly in accordance with 
the letter of the law of the Church, but I will forbid it, 
because if allowed, it will estrange the feelings of the great 
mass of the people ;’ if he did, there would be a still fiercer 
howl from the clergy against the prelate who actually forbade 
those who wished to keep the letter of the law from keeping 
it, that he might the better gratify a popular caprice. If the 
wish of the people is to be the measure of the elasticity to be 
given to the rubric at all, it is simply impossible to secure it 
through any addition to the discretionary power of the Bishops. 
That could only be secured by a legislative change which 
should be accepted by or imposed upon the Church. What, 
then, Dr. Tait’s Bill really gives power to the Bishops to do, is 
not in any degree what is wanted; and what is really wanted 
they have no power to do. What the Bill would do, would be 
to enlarge indefinitely their opportunity of giving offence ; 
and being what they are, they could hardly help taking 
advantage of their opportunity. 

Dr. Tait’s Bill, then, by the admission of the House of Lords, 
represents not a remedy, but the urgent expression of a want. 
Now, it is hardly possible for any Parliament to transform in 
Committee an inarticulate cry into an articulate answer to the 
ery. Everybody almost is agreed not only that Dr. Tait’s solution 
will not do, but that it would aggravate instead of alleviating | 
the evil. The proper course, then, is to withdraw it, and to , 
prepare very carefully in its place some measure which shall | 
really give a sufficient majority of the people of a parish a | 
legal right to conform the externals of worship, within mode- | 
rate limits, to their own needs ; and to impose on the Bishop | 
the duty of administering this law, not to give him the| 
arbitrary power of extending or relaxing it. Let Broad | 
Churchmen have the power to dispense with the Athanasian 
Creed ; let High Churchmen be permitted, if they please, to 
turn towards the altar in the prayer of consecration ; let Low 
Churchmen even omit, “‘ Seeing now, dearly beloved, that this 
child is regenerate ;’’ and on all minor questions of procedure 
let the parish Council, with the incumbent’s consent, decide. 
But let the new elasticity be given to the popular discretion, 
and not to the discretion of the Episcopacy. As Dr. Magee 
truly observed, the duties of a Father and the duties of a 
Judge are inconsistent. Eli did not manage to reconcile them, 
and still less will the Right Reverend Bench. Dr. Tait’s Bill 
tries to reconcile them, and Dr. Tait’s Bill, therefore, if it were 
to pass, would first completely discredit the Bishops, and then 
destroy the Church. 








THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT ON THE GOLD 
COAST. 

IPNHE policy which the Government has adopted with respect 

to West Africa, a policy clearly explained by Lord Car- 
narvon on Tuesday, would, but for one terrible defect, be 
sufficiently satisfactory to the country. The Colonial Secre- 
tary denounces, first of all, any idea of repudiating our 
obligations or neglecting our duties because the Gold Coast 
will not be immediately profitable to the Treasury. He 
hopes that under better management the possession 


that they will deliberately turn the country into a larger Hols 


land, and surrender not only the Crown Colonies, but India to 
their inhabitants. That point settled, the method of govern. 
ment becomes of less importance, and the plan now adopted may 
tide us well over the first grand difficulty, that of procuring a 
revenue sufficient to make the Coast independent of the annual 
Estimates. It is difficult to govern through our own officers, as 
we do, in Ceylon, without an adequate revenue, and Lord Oar. 
narvon has therefore not declared the Coast a Queen’s colony, 
but as he unites Lagos with it, and as he stretches the powers of 
the Governor into absolute authority over every one within the 
Protectorate, and as he promises a regular system of taxa- 
tion, and as he sends judges on circuit to redress wrongs, the 
difference becomes mainly a difference of words. If the 
Roman peace is steadily maintained, and every chief compelled 
to do justice and preserve order, there is no particular harm in 
trying for a time whether it is possible to use the “allies” ag 
instruments. They will probably fail, unless indeed they can 
be induced to allow their children to be educated in England; 
but if they succeed, we shall have done more to civilise Africa 
by developing a class which can govern, even as semi-civilised 
chieftains govern, than by any more direct system of manage- 
ment. As to self-government, that is, as Lord Carnarvon 
plainly calls it, an absurdity. If the negroes of the Coast are 
capable of self-government, why are we there? It is because 
they are not capable, because the direct and irresistible govern- 
ment of the white man is essential to the negro races, that we 


| are bound to remain, and bound also to use, and use freely, 


the power our civilisation gives us for their development. We 
have not the slightest respect under such circumstances for 
any constitutional theory whatever. English law is not 
wanted, nor English trial by jury, but a strong, rough code, 
like that drawn up for the Punjab, and administered exclu- 
sively from above by men responsible to their own consciences, 
and not to Fantee ideas. The wisest government for men in the 
condition of the Fantees is that of a strong, wise white ruler, 


| strictly responsible to Great Britain, but on the Coast invested 


with the fullest authority it is possible for Parliament to confer. 
It is well there should be a small Council, to keep up the 
tradition of administration and to advise the Governor, but it 
should not in the last resort be able to control him. Lord 
Carnarvon proposes to adopt this plan, which has worked so 
well in Jamaica, to plant his government in the healthiest place 
he can find, probably Accra, and to create a sanitarium in the 
hills, where the officials can live without the incessant furloughs 
which at present deprive the Government of all unity and 
method. Such a Government, so placed, will very soon, if we 
can but obtain a considerable man to conduct it, make its in- 
fluence felt in every corner of the Gold Coast. It will, how- 
ever, require some force at its disposal, and we question if the 
Colonial Office has not somewhat underrated its extent. That 
the Houssas can be drilled into fair troops seems certain, 
but every native force, wherever employed, requires a nucleus 
of Europeans,—of men who can be trusted to the last, and who 
need not of necessity be Queen’s troops, but men raised for the 
special duty. That, however, is a question for the first 
Governor, who will soon see what force he needs, what force 
he can pay for, and to what extent a reserve is indispensable. 
It must not be forgotten that roads are to be cut, that the 
port will be guarded with gunboats, and that although we 
can hardly prohibit the importation of arms while so much 
of the coast is open, we can retain a force of artillery such 
as that which did service in the campaign, and against 





will pay; but if it does not, “a great nation like ours 
must be prepared, if moral obligations exist, to discharge dis- 
agreeable duties.” He holds that, having taught the people 
to lean on us, having in some faint but perceptible degree in- 
fused into them some of the ideas of civilisation—for example, 
a distinct dislike to murderers—it would not consist either 
with our honour or our highest policy to retire from the 
Coast, and allow Ashantee cruelties to extend from Coomassie 
tothe sea. His lordship was very careful, over-careful, not to 
pledge all future Governments to remain, but repudiated utterly 
and formally the idea of “paving the way for the future 
abandonment of the Coast.” That advice “betrayed a very 
gross misapprehension of the facts of the case,” and 
though in the retention of the Coast there may be difli- 
culties and even dangers, similar dangers and similar difli- 
culties had been overcome in India. In _ short, we are 
to remain and to govern, and as every day will make the 
effect of our Government more felt, there is practically 
no chance of our retiring until the English people, under some 
grand illusion or under some fit of momentary weakness, shall 
resolve that they prefer their ease to the burden of empire, 





| which no tribe within the Protectorate can contend. As to 
external attack, there is little to fear, if transport is once 
| organised, and if the telegraphic cable can give us warning in 
'an hour of any approaching danger which may be visible at 
| Coomassie. We cannot keep on the Coast an army always 
| ready to defeat an Ashantee invasion, but we can make it 
| always patent that twenty days will bring back an avenging 
| force. 

| The single point on which we are at utter variance with 


| the Government lies in its toleration of Slavery. Lord Car- 
|narvon says it has been made more mild, and hopes ap- 
‘parently to extinguish it, but he declines to explain his 
plan, and a fortiori to extinguish it at once by a decree 
| which, he says, would upset the foundations of society. Did 
‘it upset them in Barbadoes? Suppose the foundations of 
| society are upset—that is to say, that each Fantee works for 
himself, instead of for his owner—what does that upsetting 
‘signify, more especially as the slaves are so heavily in the 
majority that anything like rebellion against the decree would 
There are Treaties, it may be, guaranteeing 


' be impossible # 
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every such treaty is void from the beginning, as 
utterly beyond the power of Parliament or Crown to make, | 
ust as it would be beyond their power to make a treaty for 
the execution of all persons with red hair; and the 

question that can be raised is whether a 
hat kind does not bind the power criminal 
enough to sign it, to fine itself in compensation. The 
truth we believe to be that Lord Carnarvon, with all 
his horror of injustice and of cruelty, cannot thoroughly rid | 
himself of the notion that property, even in a human being, is 
property, and once sanctioned by law, can only be abolished on | 
compensation to the owner. Slavery being in its essence 
neither more nor less than the habitual theft of a man’s wages 
by the threat of torture, we cannot admit the rightfulness of | 
the claim ; but conceding it, it is impossible to concede that. 
therefore the British flag should protect a continuous crime. 
If we have been so mad as to pledge the national faith to | 


slavery, but 


only moral 
treaty of 


‘accept those involving the most patience, tact, tenderness, and 


forbearance. Any change which led to an inversion of this 
relative position of the two sexes would be a very mischievous 
and dangerous change. But the question which the University 


| of London had to discuss was whether the proposed admission of 


women to its degrees did endanger this result or not. It decided, 
rightly we think, that it did not, and should the Senate 
concur, we confidently believe that it will be possible to carry 
out the new policy without either bringing women into the full 
tide of individual competition, or encouraging them to over- 
work at an age when overwork may seriously injure their 
physical organisation. If the age at which women are first 


admissible to degrees be made two or three years later than 


that for young men ; if the women be ranged in class-lists by 
themselves, though subjected to the same absolute tests of 


proficiency ; and if the Oxford class system, as distinguished 


from the Cambridge individualising system, be always adopted 


thieves, let us keep it, and pay ransom, even if it be, as the in the examinations for honours, we do not see that any un- 
Colonial Office assures us, a sixth of the late surplus. Let us feminine stimulus whatever will be applied even to the educa- 

ay the million, and be done with the offence. That is the tion of the few who resolve on qualifying themselves for the 
clear Jaw of right, upon which we acted in the West Indies; and , London degrees ; and of course, considering the age at which 
if the House of Commons has become too selfish and luxurious women marry and undertake absorbing household duties, we 
to act on it, that only shows that its power of detesting evil _ cannot doubt that the number of them will always continue 
and sympathising with humanity is slowly dying out. At all | to be indefinitely fewer than the number of men who enter for 
events, even if we have reached this point, let us, at least, do | similar degrees. On the contrary, we believe that, in many 
what we can,—declare every slave born after 1874 free, | directions, women who avail themselves of their new oppor- 
establish the right of the slave to redeem himself at a fixed price, | tunities will gain not merely as human beings, but as women. 
and declare at once the price to which the owner is entitled.| Take the most critical department of all,—surgery and 
Otherwise, every success we may make on the Coast, every | medicine. It is because the medical profession believes that 
improvement in agriculture, every road that increases revenue, | women will attempt to intervene in departments of that pro- 
will also increase the value of the slave, till redemption will be- | fession which are not fit for them, that they oppose their 
come impossible, and we shall have, for the reward of an honest | admission to medical degrees so strenuously. We cordially 
and noble endeavour to fulfil our obligations to a feeble people, | admit that there are many departments of surgery and 
a servile war to suppress, in the face of our own consciences. | medicine which are not well fitted for them, but women’s 
It is not for the ledger, Lord Carnarvon nobly says, that we | delicacy will teach them as clearly what those departments are 
are on the Coast, but neither is it to preserve an institution | as it does already in hospitals, where the most refined ladies 
which is nothing but a fraud elevated by law into a privilege | act as nurses. For how can their gain in knowledge and in the 
of the rich. evidence of their. knowledge,—for, after all, this is the most 
that the London University can directly give,—involve any 
| loss in feminine qualities, or even be inconsistent with some 
accession to them? It might have been fairly maintained that 
some of the duties of nurses were duties which it was impos- 





THE WOMEN AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


HE Convocation of the University of London decided on | 
Tuesday, by a majority of 83 to 65, to do all in its sible for women to accept without some loss of delicacy, but 


power for the admission of women to its degrees. Without | that is just what the experience of generations has disproved. 
the concurrence of the Senate, which is the governing body of | Women have always given these services, and have always 
the University, this resolution will take no effect, and it is | gained new value in the eyes of men by the manner in which 
even possible that the present Government, in spite of its they have doneso. Can it reasonably be maintained that when 
hankerings after female suffrage, might decline to accede to a | they have more accurate and scientific knowledge of the subject 
request of the Senate, should the Senate make the request, | they are dealing with, their delicacy is likely to suffer even so 
for the supplementary charter necessary to carry out the | much as it does when they are familiarised with the least 
object of Convocation. But undoubtedly the great step has | pleasant of the hospital duties without attaching to them the 
been taken in the conversion of the popular body of the | same scientific meaning? Is it not matter of notoriety that 
University to the proposed change. We call it the popular | what is coarse, or even vulgarising work to one who attaches 
body, though on most points it has undoubtedly been far more | no physiological meaning or interest to it, carries to the 
Conservative than the Senate ; indeed, it is now many years | trained surgeon or physician a meaning which diverts the 
since the Senate were equally divided on the proposal to | attention from the vulgarising accidents, and fixes it upon the 
apply for the power to give degrees to women, and the | causes and the results? And can anyone doubt, then, that if 
proposition was lost only by the casting-vote of the Chancellor, | a lady can take the distressing details upon herself without loss of 
who, as usual with the owner of a casting-vote, gave it with | delicacy, in spite of complete ignorance of what, in a medical 
the object of securing delay and reconsideration. It certainly sense, they imply, she can do so much more if she has the trained 
does not follow that the Senate will be equally favourable to | understanding of the physician, as well as the tender instincts 
the proposition now. That body has since been reinforced by of the nurse? If her delicacy does not suffer by her duties 
a considerable number of graduates, and amongst them not a/|as nurse, it can certainly not suffer by her duties as physician. 
few of the most conservative members of the University, the No doubt this takes for granted that women will no more 
London Doctors. It may, therefore, happen that for the pre- force themselves into painful and unfeminine positions in 
sent the vote of Convocation will remain for a time a! medical than in any other department of life. It is quite 


dead-letter. But whether this be so or not, it will have its | 
effect. When a body as Conservative as the Convocation of | 
the University of London changes its mind, a like change of 
opinion in the middle-class of English society is not far off. 
We heartily rejoice in the result. We said a fortnight ago 
that, under certain careful limitations as to age and the | 
conditions of the examination, there appeared to us to be no| 
plausible reason for excluding women from the same advantages 
of education, and the same testimonies to a good education, 
as men. What is to be desired is, that women may never be 
masculinised,—that they may never become as much exposed | 
to the battle of life, and as much hardened by the battle of | 
life, as men. Where a stronger and a weaker sex have to | 
share between them the duties of life, it is very natural and 


| them away. 


possible for a woman to be unfeminine in a drawing-room or 
at a ball, and of course it will be equally possible at a hospital 
or in a consultation. What we insist on is, that while the 
feminine qualities are of the first possible value, there is not 
even so much danger of physiological knowledge driving them 
away, as there is of the special services which women already 
take to themselves, not only in relation to general hospital 
work, but in relation to special classes of medical cases, driving 
If the almost menial services of nursing, with- 
out scientific knowledge, do not spot the delicacy of women, 
we are very certain that the addition of scientific knowledge 
will decrease rather than increase the danger. 

But, says the 7’mes, these degrees, whenever they are gained, 
must lead women to desire to utilise them in professional 


very desirable that the more onerous and more rasping of life; with men, degrees are the gates to professional distinction, 
human duties, those which involve most external toil and fag, | -—-how is it to be expected that they should be otherwise 
should be taken by the stronger, while the weaker should | regarded by women? We should reply that, to a limited extent, 
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it will be so, and ought to be so. The most effective external 
use made by men of degrees is to qualify them as teachers, 
and for this purpose we not only expect, but hope, that women 
also will use their degrees. Again, medical men use their 
degrees as guarantees of their possessing the proper knowledge 
of medicine, and the few women who are likely to practise 
medicine,—mainly, of course, in relation to the diseases of 
women and children,—will do the same. Again, science degrees 
may become very useful to a few exceptional women, as evi- 
dence of knowledge which will qualify them for appointments 
in certain of the scientific arts. But what we cannot under- 
stand is, why feminine tact cannot be trusted to discover for 
itself the various callings in which knowledge and the proof of 
knowledge may be put to good account, without any undue 
admixture of masculine forwardness, but must be protected by 
artificial hindrances put in the way of women’s obtaining the 
proper attestation of their acquirements. We not only take no 
such guarantees where the danger is greatest,—in the case of 
the accomplishments of singing, dancing, and acting,—but we 
freely allow women to compete on the stage with men in all 
sorts of unfeminine, and often really injurious capacities; for 
then our own amusements are at stake, and when men are to 
be amused, women may sacrifice their delicacy, and no one 
cares. Yet when we have such substantial guaran- 
tees for culture as true knowledge always gives,—and 
with culture, of course, partial guarantees also for 
capacity, judgment, and the humility which true knowledge 
brings,—the world cries out that women’s good-feeling cannot 
be trusted to keep within properly feminine limits, but must 
be further secured by refusing to feminine study and acquire- 
ments the accredited trade-marks which we freely accord to 
those of men. Is a woman who knows a fair share of Latin, 
French, German, Mathematics, Literature, and Science really 
less to be trusted with the guidance of her own powers, than 
an empty-minded woman with a lovely voice or graceful and 
active limbs? Has true knowledge a refining and steadying, 
or @ vulgarising and intoxicating influence? If, as we all 
believe, the true earthly ideal of woman’s character and man’s 
character be a widely different ideal, will a good education 
be likely to deepen the insight into this instinctive difference 
in the minds of women, or to cancel it? If to deepen it, why 
object to give women the attestation of a good education? If 
to cancel it, why not at once prohibit the education of women 
beyond the dangerous point,—if there be such a point,—in- 
stead of merely refusing to give them the attestation that such 
an education has actually been received?’ For our own parts, 
we are very confident indeed that educated women will 
assimilate the feminine elements in literature for their own 
guidance, just as educated men assimilate the masculine ele- 
ments, and become more true women, rather than less true 
women, as the result. It must not be forgotten that while 
men are not in the least likely to wish to have pushing and 
forward women for their wives, they do more and more look 
for a certain amount of intellectual sympathy as well as prac- 
tical sympathy in their homes, and that no wife fails to gain 
influence by her ability to appreciate the character and culture 
of her husband’s pursuits. 

But then, it is said, there is sex in mind as well as in body, 
and therefore women’s culture should follow a different path 
and aim at a different end from men’s. That is all very 
pretty asa theory. But as the two most thoughtful speakers 
in the recent debate in the University of London, Mr. Fitch 
and Mr. Osler, both showed, it is in the theoretical rather 
than in the practical stage of the question that such a state- 
ment takes the fancy. The University of London did its best 
to act on the theory. It drew up an examination for women 
intended to be a feminine equivalent for the matriculation 
examination for boys, with (originally) somewhat less of 
mathematical requirement, with a choice of Italian in the place 
of Greek, with a rather higher examination in English history 
and literature, and questions in physical geography not put to 
the young men, and with an alternative of Botany in the place 
of Chemistry. After all the difference was very slight, but 
what was most remarkable was this,—that, slight as it was, it 
had to be constantly attenuated. The young ladies hardly ever 
chose the alternatives of Italian and Botany. They complained 
of the smallness of the requirements in mathematics, and asked 
and eventually obtained leave to take up as much mathematics 
as the lads, with a compensating remission of the examination 
in one of their own feminine subjects. And the net result 
was, as Mr. Osler very justly said, that the difference between 
the girls’ examination and the boys’ is now a difference not in 
reality, but in mame. Again, Mr, Fitch described very ably 











i) 
his own embarrasment as an Examiner in trying to discover 
what specially feminine aspect he could give to his ques- 
tions in English History and Literature. Try as he 
would, he could not manage it. Of course, girls might show 
greater taste for one class of subjects and boys for another 
but how was he to frame questions which would distinguish 
the feminine familiarity with English institutions and English 
poets from the masculine? After all, knowledge is knowledge 
and there is no more a specifically feminine way of describing 
correctly the origin of the Lollard movement, or the character 
of Spenser's poetry, than there is a specifically feminine way 
of solving a quadratic equation or proving the 47th proposition 
of Euclid’s first book. Women and men may and will assimj- 
late somewhat different elements in the teaching they receive: 
but knowledge, after all, is one, and neither men nor women 
can know the same truth adequately without knowing it in the 
same way. 

Look at it as you will, then, the result always comes out 
the same. The woman’s character is not, and ought never to 
be, the same as the man’s. But you cannot distinguish 
between the foundations of a good education for a woman, and 
the foundations of the same education for a man. Moreover, 
once let a woman receive a good education and the proof of 
it, and you have more instead of less reason to expect that 
she will use the power it gives her with tact and delicacy, and 
make for herself with it a way in life different from, and yet 
complementary to, men’s. 





LAY PATRONAGE IN THE KIRK. 


NE of the most heroic acts of self-sacrifice on record was 
the secession of close upon five hundred ministers from 
the Church of Scotland, on the 18th of May, 1843. We may 
not approve of their views, we may deem their principles 
mischievous and themselves mistaken, but it is impossible not 
to admire their heroism. Purely for conscience’ sake, and for 
what to many would seem a very small matter for conscience 
to take note of, these men, most of them the heads of 
families, laid down their incomes, abandoned their pleasant 
manses and gardens, and bade sorrowful farewells to the old 
churches in which they had ministered, ignorant of what was 
in store for them, or whether any provision would be made on 
their behalf. They did this rather than remain in a Church, 
which the decisions of the Law Courts convinced them was no 
longer “free ;” was no longer at liberty, that is to say, to 
exercise that jurisdiction in “spiritual” things which they 
claimed rightfully pertained to it by the constitution and 
laws of the land. Despairing of redress from the Legis- 
lature, which declined to interfere, they resolved to form a 
“Free”? Church of their own, and to throw themselves 
on the generous support of the Scottish people. Thus 
was formed the Free Kirk of Scotland, which, though 
narrowed in range of sympathy by the theological hardness of 
its leaders, has presented a noble example to the world of what 
can be effected by popular enthusiasm, when the hearts of the 
people have been stirred, and they are a people who believe in 
the reality of spiritual forces. 

The existence of lay patronage was the occasion, though not 
the direct cause, of the Secession, which disrupted the Kirk and 
astonished the politicians. During the eighteenth century the 
same institution produced like effects, though on a smaller 
scale, in two separate secessions, which are still represented 
in Scotland by the two bodies through the amalgamation 
of which has been formed the United Presbyterian Church. 
Ever since the Act of Queen Anne, by which patronage was 
established under its present form, was passed, in 1712, con- 
trary to the unanimous protest of the Church and the people, 
and with the direct design, if we may believe Bishop Burnet 
(then a member of the House of Peers), ‘‘ to weaken and under- 
mine” the Church, Scotland has maintained its ancient aver- 
sion to the institution, and has cherished as a principle the 
right of congregations to select their own clergymen. It is 
difficult for Englishmen to appreciate the intense tenacity 
with which the Scottish people have clung to “spiritual 
independence,” or the Church’s right of self-government 
in “spiritual” things. When, after a silence of forty 
years, the popular party in the Church began again to 
agitate for a modification of the right of patronage, to pre- 
vent the intrusion of unacceptable presentees on reluctant 
congregations, the subject speedily became one of national 
interest. By the Veto Act, passed in 1834, the General 
Assembly enacted, on its own authority, that the dissent of a 
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majority of the male heads of families in a parish, being | result will be a popular Church, self-governing on Repub- 
« communicants,” should be sufficient to set aside a presentee, | lican principles, having an independent jurisdiction equally 
without any reasons assigned. This veto was exercised first with any of the Courts of Law—for that point has 
jn the famous Auchterarder case, the following year; and now been decided in favour of the Church—and un- 
when the presentee challenged its legality, he was suc-| connected with the land, except through the tithes 
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cessful, the Court of Session first, and the House of 
Lords afterwards, declaring the Veto Act null and 
yoid, as beyond the authority of the Church. This raised | 
at once the question of the right of the Church to pass such a 
law,‘and thus the non-intrusion controversy passed into one 
of spiritual independence. By further decisions in subsequent 
cases the Civil Court virtually declared that the Church had 
no such independent jurisdiction, but that all its acts might 
be controlled and its sentences subverted by the Law Courts. 
The Legislature, though applied to by the Church, declined to 
interfere, and after a long and passionate struggle between the 
Civil Courts and the General Assembly the popular party 
resolved on secession. It will thus be seen that though 
patronage was not the direct cause of the Secession, it gave 
oceasion to the collision of jurisdictions which produced 
it. It was the cause of the cause, if we may so say, and 
without it there would have been no ten years’ conflict and no 
disruption. 

Immediately after that unhappy split, which shook the 
Established Church to its foundations, Parliament passed the 
Aberdeen Act, under which the right of objecting to presentees 
on any ground that was “ personal” was allowed to members, 
and the Courts of the Church were authorised to deal with 
such objections. It has not been found satisfactory, partly 
because it is expensive in its working, and partly because its 
terms are so unsatisfactory that the issue of cases raised under 
it is always uncertain. At all events, it has not stopped the 
demand for the abolition of patronage and the right of popular 
election. The General Assembly again took up the subject 
in 1868, and after repeated debates condemned patronage, and 
declared its abolition desirable. On the last two occasions— 
1872 and 1875—resolutions to this effect were carried 
unanimously. That the people of Scotland sympathise with 
the object of the Assembly, is proved by the fact that at the 
last general election candidates were everywhere pledged to 
support abolition. The opponents of the measure are the 
Voluntaries, who seek disestablishment, and the considerable 
proportion of the Free Church who, though not theoretically 
Voluntaries, are rapidly tending in that direction. The 
ground for opposition urged by those who formerly demanded 
the abolition of patronage for themselves, but now grudge it 
to a rival Church, is that it would increase the strength of the 
Establishment by making it more popular ; and this is objected | 
to as giving a fresh lease of life to the Kirk, by readjustment 
of its relations to the State. 


From what has been said, it will be readily understood how 
the Duke of Richmond, in the debate in the Lords on the | 
subject last Session, should have advocated abolition as a 
probable means of reuniting the scattered branches of Scotch 
Presbyterianism. The several Presbyterian Churches in Scot- 
land are ider‘ical in doctrine and principles of church govern- 
ment, and if patronage were abolished there is no reason 
why they should not reunite. Of course those who hold | 
the sinfulness of all Establishments will not join one, | 
but the Free Kirk has always maintained the principle of | 
Church-and-State connection, so that it ought to wel-| 
come a reform of the Established Church which woul 
enable it to return to the parent fold. Whether that is likely | 
to be the case or not, the present Government, anxious doubt- | 
less to strengthen the National Church, and believing it | 
discerns in this direction an antidote to Scotch Radicalism, | 
appears resolved to make an effort to settle the question 
which has for centuries been a bone of contention in Scotland. | 
Such, we take it, is the interpretation of the Duke of Rich- | 
mond’s intimation that on Monday next, the 18th inst., he | 
Will call the attention of the House to the subject of | 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland. It is understood that | 
his Grace will then present a Bill to abolish lay patron- 
age, providing compensation for patrons (which will not, 











| would make three thousand bows. 


paid by the landowners. Seeing that the people of 
Scotland and the Church of Scotland are at one on the sub- 
ject, and the patrons are willing to give up their rights, we do 
not see that anybody need object, except as to the “communi- 
cant” franchise. At the same time, the Scotch Dissenters are 
entitled to be considered, and as patronage drove them into seces- 
sion, the way should be paved for them to return, if they wish to 
enjoy in a Church declared “free”’ by law, in accordance with 
its original Constitution, the privileges of an Establishment. 
Merely captious objections from a rival’s point of view do not 
deserve to be heeded, and objections from the ground of dis- 
establishment principles will be disregarded. 








M. THIERS IN PATMOS. 

HE world does not know M. Thiers. That fact is made clear 

by a letter which he wrote to M. Emile de Girardin while 

he was President of the Republic, and which has recently been 
published. We had all pictured M. Thiers as a restless man of 
action, never satisfied except when he was the visible centre of 
sovereign power or of intrigue, and he certainly seemed to draw 
an ecstatic joy from the restless life of the Presidency. ‘There 
used to be an indescribable look of satisfaction on his small, bright 
face, as he came into the Assembly on field-days, and pushed his 
way through a crowd of devotees, who paid him such homage as 
might have fed the vanity of a born king. His keen eyes 
blinked more brightly as he went up to the tribune, and pre- 
pared for the fray. He appeared to draw delight from the 
sullen hostility of the Royalist deputies,—the delight which a 
vigorous wrestler feels on seeing a stout enemy whom he means 
to throw. The carefully-prepared sarcasms, the little poisoned 
darts of epigrammatic malice, which he flung with easy skill at 
sensitive foes, the contemptuous challenges which he addressed tothe 
whole army of Royalists, all betokened the fighter who has eagerly 
stripped for the work and who really likes it. Sometimes, it is true, 
he would heave a deep rhetorical sigh at the bitter necessity of thus 
spending the days of his old age in wrangling, and he would 
remind the nation what a sacrifice he was making for its sake ; 
but everybody understood that note of sorrow to be only the 
graceful way in which a great actor was fishing for applause. 
Of course, M. Thiers did not mean to be taken at his word. 
Had the matter admitted of any doubt, it would have 
been banished by the kind of fury with which he flung 
himself into the least as well as the greatest of his duties. 
He would make appointments to meet deputies and journalists 
at an hour in the morning when no intellectual Englishman 
is out of bed. He would chat gaily with political friends at 
lunch, and then run at once to the Assembly, ready to let off an 
explosive speech. An hour after the Assembly had risen he was 
entertaining a dozen or two of his political friends or enemies to 
dinner, and talking more energetically than the youngest of the 
company. A reception would follow, and, turning lightly from 
a discourse on the only policy that would save France, he would 
plunge into a dissertation on the Art of the Renaissance. Nor 
would he rest even when the Assembly itself took holiday. He 
once ran down to the sea-side after a crisis, in which he himself 
had been overthrown for a moment, and in which, it is said, 
orders were given to hold the troops in readiness to keep down 
any inconvenient expressions of revolutionary opinion ; but even 
then he was busy for half the day in studying experiments in 
marine gunnery, and for the other half, said the satirists, in writing 
a book on the immortality of the soul. Next he would rush to 
Paris, to develope trade by giving large but frugal receptions at 
the Palace of the Elysée. ‘Three thousand people would troop 


| through the historic rooms in a single evening, and M. Thiers 


At one hour be would find 
himself shut in by a brilliant throng of princes, nobles, marshals, 


require a large sum, as in Scotland patronage cannot find | generals, statesmen, and ladies of fashion, and he would vigorously 


purchasers, and it has little or no pecuniary value in con- return compliments, exchange retorts, and give instruction all round, 


Sequence,) and to transfer to the members of congregations | Strange as the fact may seem, he bore at such times a queer like- 
(“communicants”) the right of choosing their ministers. | ness to the Great Napoleon. His small figure, his pale face, and 
As the patrons are understood to be mostly willing to sur- | his keen eyes, as he stood in the midst of tall princes and soldiers, 
render their rights, which are frequently more a burden than | and as he looked up at a boyish angle every time that he spoke to 
& profit, and the Crown may set the example, since about a bis bending companions, formed a caricature of the Emperor 
third of the livings are in its gift, it is likely that opposition | standing among his Marshals, At another period of the evening, 
will be confined to the question of the franchise. The | some elderly dowager would get hold of the President, and pin 
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him against a door, to tell him, perhaps, how the Pére Monsabré | sceptical minority wished to honour. A memorable fight wag 
had denounced Radicalism last Sunday in Notre Dame; how | | waged over M. Taine’s ‘History of English Literature,” which 
the eloquent Dominican had proved that the first duty of a | some of the literary members sought to crown with the special 
Christian Government was to destroy Radicalism, root and | approbation of the Academy because it was the most important 
branch; and how he had suggested that the chief work of | book of the year. Bishop Dupanloup thundered against the pro- 
Radicalism—the very mark of the Beast—was seen in the | posal to recommend to the youth of France a work instinct with 
destruction of the Pope’s Temporal Power. M. Thiers used to | the spirit of materialism, and he was aided by Victor Cousin, who 
seem very much bored as the words of admonition came drip, | bad never perhaps forgotten the youthful vivacity of M. Taine’s 
drip, dripping; but he bore the infliction bravely, and he was 80 | _ attack on his own rather gaseous philosophy. ‘The fiery bishop and 
far from being ‘cahnasted, that he usually went back to Versailles | ‘the eloquent philosopher won the day, and the materialists were 
the same night by the last train. Cunning enemies used to in- | smitten hip and thigh. Another grand battle of the same kind 
sinuate that he was overtasking himself, and that he ought to take | | was waged when M. Littré rapped at the door of the Academy, 
more rest, for the sake of France. The Orleanista were also eager | and presented his credentials in the shape of the first volumes of 
to keep him out of the tribune altogether, in order, as they | his magnificent ‘‘ Dictionary.” ‘The Bishop of Orleans was struck 
said, to prevent the Presidential dignity from being ruffled by the | | with horror at the bare idea of rubbing shoulders with 
rude collisions of debate. So they invited M. Thiers to stay at}man who had erected Atheism into a system, and again 
home on the days of great debate, but he laughed merrily at the | were the champions of the soul victorious. At last, it is true, 
transparent craft of all attempts to make him hold his tongue, | M. Littré’s ‘ Dictionary” grew so big and powerful that it put 
the very instrument of his power, and he assured them that he | the spiritualists to flight, and the philological heresiarch took hig 
was not tirel in the least. Then they tried to prevent his seat among his old foes. But one of the bitterest, Cousin, was 
tongue from producing the magically instantaneous effect which it | dead, and the most formidable, Dupanloup, had brushed the very 
has so often had in divisions, by decreeing not only that he should | dust of the Academy from his feet, and departed from its courts 
formally give notice when he intended to speak, but that the | for ever, so soon as he found that it was to be polluted by the 














Assembly should adjourn after he had finished. Still all these | 
devices were only like the withes of Dalilah, and it was not until | 
the Samson of the Republic was shorn of his locks in the form of 
his majority that he fell into the hands of the Philistines. 


with alarming speed. Every new election is adding to its length, | 
and if the process be not stopped again by cropping all the Repub- | 
lican voters, it will soon bring back such strength that he will | 
easily pull down the temple of the Philistines. 


The friends as well as the enemies of M. Thiers wondered how he | 


could pass the time when he was suddenly flung into comparative 


obscurity. But he is eager to make them believe that they mistook | 


the very essence of his nature,—that he is a mystic, instead of a 
bustling man of the world, and that he was never more of a mystic 
than when he was talking, intriguing, fighting, and appearing to 
enjoy the stir from sunrise to sunset. He himself attests the trath 
of that interesting fact in the letter which he wrote to his friend, M. 
Emile de Girardin, while he was the most powerful, the most public, 
and the most talkative man in France. He says that he is sick of 
politics and intrigues and squabbles. Politics have no longer any 
absorbing interest for an old man like him, and he does not care 
for power. He is a philosopher, not a party leader; his thoughts | 
lie in the misty speculations of the pure reason, and not in the | 
paltry definiteness of finance ; he would gladly lay down all the 
pomp and the authority of the State, if he could only get back to 
his beloved books. A metaphysical Cincinnatus, he has come 
from the plough to save the Republic, but he is eager to get back 
again. 
with the existence of a spiritual world and the immortality of the 
soul. He wished to be in Patmos all the time that he was 
supposed to be clinging to power as men do to a first ne- 
cessity of existence, and he was reflecting that if the Centres 
would unite, he would be able to finish his Apocalypse. 


The opportunity came sooner than he had expected, and it | 
is supposed that he has ever since been writing his Book of the | 


Revelation. He thinks that the supreme want of France is a 
philosophy built on a demonstration of the fact that man has a 
soul as well as a body. She is, he believes, cursed by the demon 
of Materialism. Her physiologists have analysed or cut away the 
spirit. One of them, who boasted that his scalpel! had never come 
across a soul, was a real type of modern Frenchmen. Comte has 
erected materialism into a religious system, Taine has subtly 
interwoven it with his brilliant pictures of society and literature, 
and Littré has sowed it broadcast through his ‘‘ Dictionary.” ‘I'he 


Materialists are poisoning France as swiftly as they did on the eve | 


of the Revolution, when Diderot was a kind of evangelical 
atheist, possessed with a consuming passion for converting man 
to the belief that the only heaven was Paris, that the only 
hell was the Bastille, that the only spirit of evil was the 
Church. M. Thiers is as anxious to stem that tide of 
materialism as he is to found the Republic, and he proposes to 
do it by means of the Academy. ° Believers in the immortality 
of the soul still muster strongly at the Palais Mazarin, because in 
filling up the vacant chairs the Academicians have been much 
more careful that a new comer should have at least a bowing 
acquaintance with orthodoxy than that he should write a good 
style. The walls of the old place have often been shaken by 


But | 
they were not able to put out his eyes, and his hair is growing again | 


He has a great book in hand, which is supposed to deal | 


pitched battles over the materialism of some writer whom the , 


| presence of a man who believed that even bishops were descended 
| from monkeys. Satirists reminded him that he bad tolerated the 
atheism of Mérimée, but he doubtless replied that Mérimée was 
| known to the world only as a story-teller, and reserved his 
irreligious gibes for the dinner-table and the drawing-room. 

M. Thiers belongs to the sturdy band of philosophers who have 
been busily engaged in proving the immortality of the soul ever 
| since the Great Revolution. His place among them is the more 
| strange because he is a thorough Voltairian. It is said that 
during oflicial attendance at high mass, he and M. Grévy scanda- 
lised the devotees by not knowing what to do with the holy-water 
brush. M. Thiers himself, we are told, pleads that belief in the 
marvels of the Church was not the fashion when he was a young 
' man, and that he is too old to learn the secret of faith. And not 

only is he a Voltairian, but he has one of those precise, definite, 
and narrow minds which rule off all possibilities at the visible 
horizon. We have all seen those scientific monks who do not know 
what a sense of mystery means, and who are so possessed with 
the very demon of System, that if they were to go down to the 
Inferno, they would instantly form a scheme for the codification of 
the diaboliclaw. M. Thiers is no doubt saved by his sturdy com- 
mon-sense and his immense practice in the management of men 
from the algebraic and logical lunacy which smites thin, bard 
| minds ; but he is nevertheless a very prince of definite thinkers, 
He is famed for the exquisite lucidity of his written and spoken 
statements, even in a nation whose literary and oratorical 
| atmosphere can find a symbol of clearness only in the startling 
distinctness of a Greek or an Italian landscape. It has been said 
| that he would have made the philosophy of Hegel itself intelligible. 
| Partially, his clearness comes from a magnificent power of ar- 
ranging his ideas, and from his command of a language which is 
matchless as an instrument for the expression of definite thought. 
| But it also comes from the limited completeness of his mind. 
There never was a writer who had a smaller sense of that 
‘mysterious world which wraps round this little earth 
‘and all its creatures like a great ocean of mist. His 
thoughts do not shade away into indefiniteness, but they are 
‘absolutely clear so far as they go, and then they leave an 
absolute blank. We do not believe that M. Thiers ever hada 
doubt in his life. He is a glare of rhetorical suvlight. It may be 
thought that, so far, he is only a typical Frenchman ; but in reality 
French literature is peculiarly rich in mysticism, and even in these 
unspiritual days it presents some dim horizons. The writings of 
Lamennais are charged with an almost Hebrew perception of the 
dark veil which hangs over mankind. Michelet lived in a spectral 
world, and peopled even his historic scenes with weird shapes ; 
and no living writer dyes his pages more deeply than M. Renan 
with the ever-shifting hues of that world which, although unseen 
by the eye of sense, lives before the eye of mysticism. But M. 
Thiers has never betrayed the faintest perception of that side of 
life to which these gifted men have mainly looked. What, then, 
has he to do in Patmos? What Apocalypse can come from a 
typical logician ? His Paradise will be laid out with the trim regu- 
larity of the gardens of Versailles. If he should find a human soul, 
it will be so hard that we may cut it with a penknife; but it will 
be all the more interesting to see how he will charge his Book of 
the Revelation with logical formule and appeals to the Rule of 
Three. 


| 
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MR. GALTON ON NUTS AND MEN. 

R. GALTON contributed a paper to the proceedings of the 
N Royal Institution two or three mouths ago, which has just 
been published among the proceedings of the Institution, on the 
Nature and Nurture of Men of Science,” and supplemented 
it by a remarkable discussion on the science of classification 
as illustrated by nuts. In one sense, this paper can hardly be 
called very instructive, its few facts of interest being a little 
jejune; but in another sense, it is really instructive, as an 
illustration of the singular weakness of the physico-scientific 
method when intruded on subjects to which it is not applic- 
able. The paper is founded on the answers given to “a long and 
varied series of questions” asked by Mr. Galton of 180 Fellows 
of the Royal Society, of whom about half the number (89 or 90) 
have replied fully and minutely. Mr. Galton has elicited, first, 
that at least three-fourths of these distinguished men are possessed 
of a very eminent amount of vital energy. He gives a good 


many striking instances of this, but we do not dwell upon it, | 


because, as he himself remarks, it is obvious that this is a trait 
not of men of science as such,,but of remarkable men of any 
order whatever. Mr. Galton has occasion to distinguish sharply 
between the qualities of men of science and of “‘ commanders, states- 
men, literary men,” &c. Now, of course, energy as such belongs no 
more to one of these classes than to the others. Mr. Gladstone, who 
occupies his spare time in cutting down trees ; Mr. Trollope, who for 
half the year is almost always hunting when he is not adding to the 
productions of a talent more fertile of works than that of any 
previous literary man of this or any other age; Mr. Browning, 
who rejoices in feats of swimming almost as much as in feats of 
imaginative analysis of human character,—are, to take one or two 
prominent examples, not likely to be deficient in vitality or vis. 
No doubt, in insisting on the astounding power of work and con- 
centration which the leading men of science can command, Mr. 


Galton has hit upon one of the most marked criteria of intellec- | 
tual distinction of any kind, not on one of those in any degree | 


peculiar to men of science. Then, again, in like manner, for his 
second characteristic, that of good health and of descent from healthy 
parents, Mr. Galton does not claim any special appropriateness to 
men of science. It has been as marked a characteristic of emi- 
nent statesmen who have lived to the ages of Mr. Galton’s cor- 


respondents, as of any other class of eminent men, except, perhaps, | 


of poets of the less simple and more artificial kind. And so, 
again, of the gift of perseverance and of business habits, by 
which men of science are distinguished. Coming to the more 
special qualifications of men of science, as such, Mr. Galton 
assigns a habit of independence of mind, personal and inherited, 
as one of the most striking. He finds that they or their parents 
have very frequently belonged to a great variety of strange, 
small, or unfashionable sects; that many of them have had 
fathers of sturdy, not to say eccentric habits of mind,—that a 
large proportion had, or inherited, the habit of doing what they 
judged best, without deferring to social conventions. 
Galton finds a strong innate taste for some special branch of 
science to L»ve been possessed by a large number of his corre- 
spondents. Again, most of their minds are ‘ directed to facts and 
abstract theories, and not to persons or human interests. ‘The 
man of science is deficient in the purely emotional element and 
in the desire to influence the beliefs of others. ‘Thus I find that 
two out of every ten do not care for politics at all; they are 
devoid of partisanship. They school a naturally equable and 
independent mind to a still more complete subordination to their 


judgment. In many respects their character is strongly anti- 
feminine. It is a curious proof of this that in the very numerous 


acswers which have reference to parental influence, that of the 
father is quoted three times as often as that of the mother. It 
would not have been the case, judging from inquiries I elsewhere 
made, if I had been discussing literary men, commanders, or states- 
men, or still more, divines.” 

If we add to this the discontent of men of science with the old 
classical system of education, and their wish for more various and 
stimulating school studies, we have in brief the substance of 
what Mr. Galton has distilled for us from the replies re- 
ceived to his queries. And we do not think that even our 
most careful readers will find it very instructive. For, in 
the first place, those of Mr. Galton’s facts which look, 
on the surface of them, most interesting are quite too 
vague for any really instructive interpretation. Where, for 
instance, on Mr. Galton’s principle, would he put the late Mr. 
John Stuart Mill? Among the men of science or the men of emo- 
tional human interests? He was a good botanist by innate taste. 


Then Mr. | 


His interest even in men and minds was apt to be the interest of 
men of science in ‘‘facts and abstract theories,” rather than in their 
‘human interests.” Mr. Mill quotes his father habitually through- 
out his ‘‘Autobiography,” and never mentions his mother once, except 
to condemn his father for marrying with inadequate means. And 
yet he makes a great deal more of his wife than of his father, 
exaggerates (in all probability) her true influence over his intellect 
to something like an hysterical extent, cares for politics with a 
passion far exceeding the passion of statesmen, and weaves 
the ‘“‘emotional element” deep into his theory of society, of 
wealth, and of government. Again, where are you to rank the 
late Mr. Buckle, who referred to his mother with the kind of 
enthusiasm which Mr. Galton thinks scientific men are apt to 
show for their fathers, and yet who made the evolution of the 
purely intellectual principle the sole governing element in the 
history of civilisation, and devoted an almost womanish 
enthusiasm to the effort to demonstrate that faith and feel- 
ing have no important influence in determining the course of 
the world’s progress? The truth is, that Mr. Galton is thinking 
solely of physical science, when he talks as he does about the 
character of the scientific man; and all that he proves is, that 
when you get a man of first-rate energy and power who is 
interested in the order of nature, but does not care much for man- 
kind, his energy and power will be apt to produce results in the 
sphere to which it is confined. There is no great mystery in that. 
It is hardly a new discovery, that if you shut off a great force 
from the channels in which it is ordinarily frittered away, you 
will have a good deal more left for the particular mill-wheel on to 
which you direct it. True, or apparently true, abstract theories 
of things, are, as a rule, easier to reach than true or appareutly true 
abstract theories of men ; and hence, other things being equal, the 
minds of men devoted to physical science are apt to make more way 
than those devoted to the moral sciences. But nothing seems to 
be less probable than that mental, or moral, or political science 
can be cultivated with any real success without human in- 
terests, and without the “ emotional element.” That students 
of Light, or Heat, or even Biology, should be all the 
more successful for not having had their interests dis- 
tracted by excursions into the field of modern politics or 
literature is hardly remarkable. With a finite amount of vital 
energy to dispose of, every subtraction, however minute, will leave 
less behind. Mr. Galton’s facts, therefore, being founded on a 
narrow and one-sided notion of science, lose a good deal of their 
interest on anything like scrutiny. ‘They come to very little more 
than this,—that discoverers must be original, and that investigators 
of physical truths will be all the more successful for not having too 
many and too intense moral interests. Take something appre- 
ciable from a given intellectual quantity, and something less will 


remain behind. 


But Mr. Galton is more instructive in relation to the warnings 
he suggests, than in relation to the lessons he supplies. He is 
eloquent as to the principle of classifying the capacities of literary 
men, whom he proposes to deal with on the same Statistical Scale 
of averages by the help of which he might designate the size of 
nuts :— 


“The law of statistical constancy may be taken for granted. It is 
evidenced by the experience of insurance offices against fire, death, ship- 
wreck, and other contingencies, always with the proviso that the facts 
are gathered with discretion, on well-known general principles. Hence 
we may say with assurance, that although two common nuts may differ, 
yet the contents of different packets, each containing 1,000 nuts, will bo 
searcely distinguishable, for the same number of nuts of different sizes 
will be found in each. Let the contents of the several packets be each 
arranged in a long row, in order of size, beginning with the biggest nut 
and ending with the smallest, and place the rows rank behind rank; 
then by the law of statistical constancy the nuts in the same /i/es will in 
all eases be closely alike (except the outside ones, where more irregu- 
larity prevails). Again, if we incorporate two rows into one of double 
length, still preserving the arrangement as to regular gradation in size, 
the centre nuts of the two original series will still be found at or near 
the centre of the compound series, the nuts in quarter positions will 
still be in quarter positions, and so on. Hence, whatever be the length 
of the series, the re/ative position in it of the nut will be a strict criterion 
of its size. This is of course equally true of all groups of qualities or 
characters whatever, in which the law of statistical constancy prevails, 
the series, in each case, being arranged according to gradations of the 
quality in question. Each individual is measured against bis neighbour, 
and it is quite unnecessary to have recourse to any external standard. 
As regards a seale of equal parts, I make use of a converse application 
of the law of ‘frequency of error’ [this was illustrated by many ex- 
periments], which shows that ina row (say as before) of nuts, if we take 
those which occupy the three quarterly divisions (1st quarter, centre, 
3rd quarter) as three elementary graduations of size, a continuous scale 
of graduations will be determined by the following series, in which the 
places of the nuts are supposed to be reckoned from the end of the row 
where the large nuts are situated, and to be given in per-thousandths 
of the entire length of the row. It might be called the ‘Common Sta- 
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tistical Scale’ (S.S.) The habit should therefore be 
encouraged in biographies, of ranking a man among his contemporaries, 
in respect to every quality that is discussed, and to give ample data in 
justification of the rank assigned to him. By the general use of a 


system like the above, which is universally applicable, social and political | 
| and try to assign chemical equivalents to the qualities of generosity, 
| magnanimity, ambition, and so forth, as recommend us to range a 
| thousand men in the relative order of their share in a given 


science would be greatly raised in precision.” 

Is it possible to conceive a quainter perversion of a scientific method, 
really applicable to magnitudes, to the purpose of a description of 
moral qualities ? Itis not difficult by eye or by more artificial mea- 
surements to arrange a quart of nuts so as to tell, by its place in 
the scale, the magnitude (approximately) of a particular nut. But 
the task of arranging a thousand men in relation (say) to their 


matters so complex and delicate as moral qualities, especially 
where differences of kind invariably accompany and profoundly 
affect differences of amount. Mr. Galton might almost as well 
seriously apply the theory of chemical affinities to moral character, 


quality, just as you range the nuts out of a quart pot, and so obtain 
a scale of mental and moral magnitude. Mr. Galton’s “ Statistj- 
cal Scale” will never take any hold on the world, because it jg 
wholly and intriusically inapplicable to the purposes for which 


independence of character, or the strength of their “desire to| he recommends it. But if ever it did attain an unfortunate 
influence the beliefs of others,” or the magnitude of their political | notoriety, we suspect it would be much more likely to be called 
interests, or even their relative respect for their fathers’ and | the scale of Sham Science, than by the name by which its inventor 


mothers’ influence over them, would somewhat overtask, we fear, | 
all the resources of Mr. Galton. Nor do we see how his advice could | 
be followed, unless the biographer of each man arranged the subject | 
of his biography not in one such Statistical Scale, but in a few scores | 
of them at least. What a delightful field to expatiate in, a 
biography written on such a principle would be! ‘The late Dr. | 
Arnold, for example, might, perhaps, be accepted as about the) 
biggest nut of our time in the Statistical Scale, as regards | 
‘‘wish to influence the beliefs of others.” But just erred, 
the usefulness of a discussion as to whether Mr. Matthew | 
Arnold equals, or exceeds, or falls short of, his father in| 
this quality. Imagine a keen analysis of ‘Literature and | 
Dogma” or of ‘The Garland of Friendship”? hung on the} 
tablet to the memory of ‘‘ Arminius,’ or of his poems, or 
his book on the German Universities, made with a view to solve 
this important problem; conceive the utility of making a careful 
comparison between these considerable men and Mr. Gladstone, 
Bishop Wilberforce, and Lord Salisbury, with a view to determine 
where they stand between 4° S.S, and —4° S.S. in relation to 
this same quality, and then consider what a very small proportion 
of the work to be done would have beendone. If Mr. Galton’s won- 
derful principle is to be followed, the scale must be made up not 
in relation to this quality only, but to most other distinctive 
qualities. You must say whether Dr. Arnold was 2°S.S. in 
relation to historical acumen, or —3° S.S., or where. Then 
you must deal with him as teacher, and place him among the 
large or small nuts in relation to the power to impart knowledge ; 
then, again, as preacher, and estimate the point to which he 
rises in the Statistical Scale as a successful imparter of moral 
influence. Again, you must deal with his political sagacity 
in the same fashion, and determine whether he is a big 
or a small nut in that; and when you have done all this, 
you will have wasted your labour, for you will not have 
distinguished between a desire to influence beliefs arising | 
from one source, such as earnest conviction, and a desire arising | 
from another source, such as ambition, or between political acumen 
due to historical enthusiasm, and political acumen due to inti- 
mate knowledge of the people. In a word, Mr. Galton’s attempt 
to give a scientific turn to biography would spoil literature, 
without enriching science. 

And that is why we say that Mr. Galton’s paper is instructive. 
It shows how helplessly men with the physico-scientific bias upon 
them flounder about in the region of human and moral influ- 
ences, if they have not taken care to balance their judgment by 
the cultivation of the Litere Humaniores. Let them prefer 
their fathers’ opinions as earnestly as they please to their 
mothers’; let them despise the old classical discipline with 
all their hearts; let them have had a taste for bones or | 
stones from their childhood upwards; let them boast of the | 
most perfect of all combinations between active braius oa 
weight of character; let them have been educated from infancy | 
to let the opinion of the world run off them as water runs off a | 
duck’s back, whenever they think it unreasonable; but yet let | 
them not attempt to help the world in the estimate of human | 








has proposed to christen it. 





THE RUSSIAN CZAR. 
HERE are plenty of reasons why the English people should 
receive the Czar with respect, with courtesy, and even with 
some distinct and apparent expression of pleasure; and there is no 
desire, that we see, either to go into fits of flunkeyism, or to in- 
dulge the wild and most unmannerly curiosity excited by the 
Sultan. He is their guest, he is, through his daughter's marriage, 
a close connection of the English House, and he is by his position 
by far the most formidable potential foe they are ever likely to see in 
the flesh. 1t seems impossible for England to form that definite and 
trustworthy alliance with Russia which would give Asia a century 
of peace and development, and failing that alliance, a Russian 
Czar must have, whatever his private feeling in the matter, inter- 
ests and designs radically opposed to the interests and designs 
of Great Britain. Nicholas or Alexander, it is all the same, 
he must extend his Asiatic dominion, and he must make 
that extension pay. ‘Tbe clearer the Emperor's perception that 
in pushing those designs against instead of with us he risks the 
resistance of a power equal to his own, the more moderate will be 
his course, and while our policy on the Continent remains a 
nullity, nothing can quicken that perception like the sight of 
England itself,—of her swarming masses, her united society, her 
limitless wealth, her terrible marine. ‘There is very little use in 
showing him soldiers, for he is the Czar—that is, actual head of his 
own army—and as we shall not collect, or attempt to collect, the 
three hundred thousand trained men really at our disposal in the 
Islands, or the quarter-million disposable for active movement in 
Asia, the sight will only leave a false and depreciatory impression. 
Apart from the Marine, it is England alone which can impress 
the master of a million soldiers,—England, which men who have 
lived long within her shores are, like the Emperor Napoleon, 
always so loath to attack; England, whose power, as Pozzo di 
Borgo wrote to the Emperor Nicholas, “‘ has the world for base,” 
but whose Army is to other armies what a bullet is to a shell. 
The more the people show themselves, the more they prove that 
their hostility is to the policy and not to the persons of the 
Romanoffs, the more impression they will make on any Czar; 
while as regards this one, there is one sovereigu reason for personal 
cordiality. He, he individually, he alone, in defiance of pressure 
of the most exasperating kind, in defiance of social dangers which 
would stagger an Abolitionist, did liberate thirty-two millions of 
white men from slavery, real slavery, the liability to be beaten by 
their landlords till they did whatever they were told. ‘That act 
outweighs even now, and will outweigh still more in the future, 
every debateable point in the policy of the Czar, and it is one 
which fortunately the multitude here in England can thoroughly 
comprehend. 

We wonder if they will realise also—for if they do they will 
sympathise with it—the unique loneliness, and therefore the unique 
sadness of their visitor’s position. He will sit at the banquet in the 
Guildhall with relatives, friends, agents, all around bim, the loneliest 








character, by suggestions derived chiefly from the world of phy- | and the most burdened individual there. ‘The Kussian Czar is the 
sical science. If they do, they will come to grief, as Mr. Galton | last European gentleman left possessed of true autocracy, of power 
has come to grief, by suggesting methods which plunge literary men | which, when it is studied, seems to remove him from the ranks of 
into wonder and awe at the clumsiness, uselessness, ineflicacy, | mankind, till one begins to conceive what a Koman meant when 
and complete inapplicability to the subject of the tests and he erected altars to the living and human Cezar Augustus of his 
gauges suggested. A distinguished surgeon's proposed prayer- | day, and in the double capacity he must be both a sad and an 
gauge produced a great bewilderment and amusement the over-burdened man. It is always the custom, when any Rus- 
other day in the minds of all really devotional people. sian alliance, or marriage, or visit is in question, to assert that 
But it was not nearly so ludicrous as Mr. Galton’s sugges-|all things are changed in Russia, that the Czars have sub- 
tion for making a Statistical Scale of mental and moral mitted to the restraints of law, that they have now no speciality 
qualities, on the same principle on which he obtains one whereby | which separates them, say, from the German Emperor, or any 
you can assign the magnitude of any given nut. What he has| other head of the Executive; but the saying is not true and not 
first to do is to suggest any test of relative magnitude as to | of any particular use, for we see no reason why hampered great- 
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ness should be more acceptable to England than greatness un- | beneficent will. A command to the nearest moujik to fling the 
hampered. ‘The autocracy of the Russian Czar, though more gently | Premier into the river would be obeyed, if the Emperor were re- 


used by Alexander IT. than it was either by Nicholas or his father in 
his later years, is as perfect now as it was at any period, rests on 
a stronger basis, and while Russia exists as a great empire will 
probably never be surrendered. Its grand speciality, as apart from 
all other forms of what Americans call ‘‘ one-man power,” is that it 
has never been assailed by the people, and probably never will be, 
that it isidentified with Russian history as completely as Constitu- 
tionalism is identified with our own, and that of its myriad enemies 


in Russia no one suggests that it can cease without Russia also 


ceasing to be the unity it ismow. ‘The notion of autocracy in its 


completest sense, of authority unlimited by anything save will, was | 


deliberately conceived by the second founder of the Empire, Ivan 
the Great, as the only instrument by which he could destroy the 
Tartars, who claimed the suzerainty, and restore order to an 
Empire distracted by petty tyrannies. It was enormously 
strengthened by the despairing reverence, as for hostile, but yet 
rightful and superhuman power, with which the able lunatic Ivan 
the Terrible invested the throne, and it was consolidated by Czar 
Peter's formation of an ultimately victorious army and assumption 
of a Pontificate never since surrendered. The history of Russia, and 
especially of the dynasty of Rurik, is still a sealed book to the 
‘West, but it may, we believe, be fairly said that from the destruction 
of the Golden Horde in 1478, which liberated Russia from the 
Tartars, to the extinction of the direct line of Rurik, more than 
130 years after, the autocracy was hated rather by the nobles, whom 
it crushed, than by the people, who looked to the Czar as their 
protector from the excesses of the Boyars, of pretenders, of any 
one who could gather force enough to govern a district like a 


|‘ cognised, instantly, and with no other thought but that the 
| Premier was in some way injurious to Russia, and must cease. 

It is this direct, and as it were universal power, unfettered by 
| anything even as unsubstantial as opinion, which constitutes the 
| separateness of this autocracy. ‘The Hohenzollern can set armies 

in motion by mere volition, and so can the American President, 
but neither one nor the other could interfere with the ordinary con- 
duct of a suit. A verbal order from the Czar might cause the suit to 
cease, and plaintiff, defendant, and judge to disappear, and he would 
still be within his legal right, beyond the possibility of external 
criticism, much less censure, and beyond the mental criticism of 
_the immense majority of his entire people. In their minds, 
| something that he knew, and no one else, must have re- 
quired the order. And strangest and most wearisome fact 
|of all, the balance of evidence shows that it is wise, from 
one point of view, that this should be so. The Czar alone in 
| Russia has an interest in her good government. He alone can 
be trusted to strike suddenly, swiftly, and sufficiently hard at the 
| local tyrannies to which the power taken from him would instantly 
| accrete. The old tyranny of the Boyars is over, but the new 
tyranny of the bureaucracy would be far more searching, severe, 
and anarchical, and would undoubtedly be resisted by the one 
thing in Russia strong enough to resist any order save that of 
the Czar, —the village community. But for the Czardom, leagues 
| of these communities would at once cover the country, would 
| become practically independent, and would resolye Russia once 
more into her primitive elements,—the independent city, the 
| league of villages, the tract owned by one man able to pay armed 


| 


brigand. When in 1613 the people, led by their clergy, called | followers, the very situation from which Ivan the Great, no doubt 
the lad Alexis Romanoff to the throne, partly because his father by a succession of indefensible acts, rescued his dominions. ‘That 
was then Patriarch, and partly because he bore some remote and | dissolution of the Empire might be good or bad for mankind 
ill-defined relation to the House of Rurik, they indeed imposed | —we are not discussing that—but it is not what Russians, 
an oath that he would govern well, which was taken and kept, | With their endless pride in the greatness of their country, 
but the autocratic idea remained; in their minds, the Czar was | want; and it is because this would happen, and every Russian 
atill all-powerful ; the oath was not repeated, and from 1643 to | knows it would happen, that the autocracy in its completeness 
the present day the people have supported the autocracy against seems to us so likely to endure. It is a Casarism, as well as a 
all its foes. The movements which Czar Nicholas dreaded were | Czardom,—a power that meets the needs of the democracy, as 
all led by the nobles and the literary class, and all ceased to be | well as a power continuing from the past. Aud it is because it 
formidable when the present Czar, aware alike of the danger from | must exist, because a patriot Czar could not weaken himself with- 
subversive ideas—for almost all Russian Liberals, not Poles, | out going against the convictions of his people, and endangering 
bave been Socialists of an extreme kind—and from military | the Empire which it is his duty and their will to keep alive, that 
defeat, and from the irritated nobles, terminated all hope of resist- the position seems to us so lonely aud so sad. ‘The power in- 
ance, completed the steady policy of the Czardom, and we trust, | dispensable to the end is too great for mortal man, or rather, too 
carried out an impulse of his own heart, by the decree of March 3, teat for happy mortal man. ‘The lot of a good Czar is to labour 
1861, a decree which liberated the entire people, and justified endlessly, to endure endlessly, to punish endlessly, to have no 
the absolute power which alone could have made its execution pos- | complete reliance on any brain but his own, and yet to doubt 
sible. No conceivable Parliament in Russia could or would have | 4!l the while whether he can possibly succeed, or whether man could 
passed such a decree. Recent events prove that it has not produced | succeed in a task at once so imperative and so impossible. ‘The mere 
the only substantial danger to be feared, a refusal to serve in the | Work needs thirty hours a day. Mr. Bright once declared that 
army, and since then, the Czar has remained master of his dominions no man could accomplish the task required of the Indian Viceroy, 
in the fullest sense in which the word can be conceived, for he is, and he spoke very nearly the fact ; but the head of the House of 
master of men who believe, and for two generations at least will | Romanoff has to accomplish it or fail, without the immense 
continue to believe, that in the mastery of the Sovereign lies their | Support and relief of compulsion never to break the law. He is 
own security and their own best hope of religious safety. That | bound incessantly to break the ordivary law, bound to 
the power is leniently exercised in Russia itself may be true in a remain all-powerful over the individual as well as over the 
certain sense, though it is necessary even there to set Western | organisation, to see that he is faithfully served, as well as that his 
ideas about repression aside, but that it exists there is no doubt | policy is wise. No efficient Viceroy of India has ever returned to 
whatever. The Czar stands literally alone, supported by a people | England to be a pillar of the State; no effective Czar has ever 
which could and would on the faintest signal clear away every- | lived who, sooner or later, did not droop under a burden he never 
thing between himself and the peasantry. ‘There does not exist | can lay down. The enormous power is accompanied by an enor- 
in Russia any man, or any corporation, or any class which could | mous responsibility, for “after all,” as Abrabam Lincoln said, 
withstand his written order, unless it visibly altered religion, and | ‘i must ultimately decide ;” and by enormous dangers, to which 
even that exception does not extend to the discipline of the no man could remain indifferent without armouring himself either 
Church, which has been radically changed by the decree abolishing in religious resignation, or if that were impossible, in a hard 
the hereditary character of the priesthood. Naturally enough, belief in fate. All men have Alnaschar dreams, but the man 
this Czar, being an educated man, and in his own sense of the ' who would willingly dream that he was the earthly Providence of 
phrase a sincere patriot, allows ordinary life to go on as usual, Russia knows little of the Russian Throne. 
‘under the control of law; but if he dooms an individual or a cor- 
poration, there is for either no escape. Nothing, should secrecy be 
desirable, will be known of the facts; there exists no one with 
the faintest right to be consulted, and resistance is simply impos- 
sible. It is not merely that the Czar’s order would be carried out | 
by the soldiers, as would an order of the German Emperor, or of . , ” 
the Emperor of Austria, but that the people would carry it out, | Northern Behar, April 8, 1874. 
that they would believe his order certainly right, inspired by wis- | WiTH1IN the last fortnight much has been done towards the 
dom far above their own, intended to benefit Russia, and too | relief of the worst tracts, especially in Chumparun, ‘lirhoot, and 
sacred to be even discussed. Petty revolts of a very savage kind Bhaugulpore. Not only have new forces arrived on the scene, 
often occur in Russia, but they are always directed against the | but those who were here before have shaken down to their work. 
man or men who are not carrying out the Sovereign's necessarily | That work I now see on all sides so vigorously, so ably, and so 
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wisely done, that I have no hesitation in saying that the stage has| Monghyr is not to any extent a rice-producing country, wna 
been reached further than which no distress will be allowed to go. | thus isin better plight. It is bounded on the north-west and north. 
The crisis has been surmounted, and those exertions which hitherto | east by the great rice plains of Tirhoot and Bhaugulpore. Up. 
have bad such an up-hill work in hand will, though still maintained | fortunately, however, the northern portions of Monghyr are the 


at full tension, find that the summit once reached, they will now, very tracts where these spring crops are not so much cultivated, 


bit by bit, improve their position with comparative ease,—to-day In spite of all this, however, 9lbs. for a shilling is a very common, 
casting out this abuse, to-morrow enhancing that benefit. | price for rice, and coarser grains are about 11 lbs. Generally 

The one regret ever present to one’s mind is,—Why was not all |. where the Government sells, it sells at 121bs. of clean rice for 
this done sooner? Would not the same steps, if taken but one | a shilling. As an immediate and most beneficial consequence, 
month earlier, have prevented many a weary foot from falling into directly Government sales are commenced at any place, the prices 
the pitiless pit of want and starvation? Who shall say how many | in the neighbourhood drop from 9 lbs. to 11]bs. for the shilling, 
have perished, and will yet perish, in that pit, ere months of care | andeven lower. There is no doubt that people with stores are 
and watchfulness can effectually extricate them? It is certain | beginning to think they would have done better had they sold 
that things remedial are at least a month too late, and that though | sooner, and that they are now hastening into the market where. 
they have now reached a state of useful completeness, they are | ever the Government begins to sell, lest the price should fall stil}. 
not yet quite perfect. more. 

People there were—some, too, officials in high position—who| Itis fortunate for North Behar that it is to have some roads at 
but a month ago sneered at the famine as a very bugbear, begotten | last. I have seen many parts of India, but I have never come 
of the English newspapers and philanthropists; it could not be a | across any part so utterly without anything worthy of the name 
reality, because the people had not yet begun to die in tens and/ofaroad. I only know of one bridged road throughout its length 
hundreds. Fortunately the Governments of India and Bengal | and breadth. Benighted Orissa was never as bad as that. 
alike decided that that was a stage to be by every means pre- Transport arrangements are working admirably. The Govern- 
vented. There can be no shadow of doubt that had not enormous | ment of Bengal is said now to have 75,000 carts, 175,000 
exertions been made, much of the vast rice-plains of Tirhoot and | bullocks, and 100,000 men engaged on the Famine transport ser- 
Bhaugulpore would ere this have fared the fate of Orissa, and | vice. In addition to this, for pack-carriage in the rains, the 
death would have more than decimated the population. Un-j| Government of the North-West Provinces has been required to. 
fortunately, it is as certain that had these exertions been made but | furnish 10,000 mules, donkeys, or ponies. The railway to Dur. 
one short month sooner, many deaths which have taken place | bungah is being pushed on. The telegraph has reached Chumparun 
would have been prevented. I myself know of two or three poor- | on the west, its eastern terminus is Supool, in North Bhaugulpore, 
houses where, within the last fortnight, each day has had its! where it has now for some time been at work. 
death. Weakly, sickly starvelings, brought so low by want that} Matters in Sonthalia look better, but the people have begun to 
recovery was hardly possible, have come tottering in, have eaten | flock to the works in greatcrowds. The allotment of Government 
two or three good meals, and then have died. But let me pass from | grain to Dinagepore and Rungpore has been increased. But 
so dark a picture. I have no wish to work upon the feelings of | there is still no rain. ‘This is becoming a great evil. Men are 
the English public by detailing horrors, such as the horrors of a | already beginning to talk of if it should not fall within the next 
death by starvation. Those who seek the history of whole house- | few weeks. Last night there was some thunder, but no rain, If 
holds found dead, of mothers who satisfy the cravings of hunger | rain should not fall, where would be the cultivation of the soil, 
with the still quivering flesh of children, of parents who wrench | where the main sowings of the next rice-crop? Such a thought 
the longed-for morsel from the mouths of their half-dead offspring, | is too sad to be entertained. Already much damage is being 
must turn to other times than these and other pens than mine. All| caused. With the rain that fell early in February much 
this would have been. Thank God that the action of our Indian | lowland rice was sown, for it is desirable that this should, in 
Government, supported by the unanimous voice of the Home| the lowlands, be waist-high before the heavy rains of July. The 
Press, has made it impossible that such things can now happen. sowings germinated well, but the long-continued drought from 
Deaths, here and there, there will still continue to be, for there | then to now is at length proving too much for them, and the 
are some who had already sunk too low before the relief operations | young crop is perishing. In very truth, if this next rice-crop 
were ready to cope with their distress. No doubt that in Tirhoot | were to fail, where would be the proud boast of the officials, ‘‘ We 
especially, and in Bhaugulpore also, there has been culpable delay. | are now ready for the worst”? But as the natives themselves say, 
But think of the awful amount of labour that has had to be got | ‘It’s not much good thinking of such a possibility, for if it did 
through by the rulers of this land, and shall not praise that so| come about, there would be none left in the land afterwards to 
much has been done be awarded, rather than blame because critics | hand down the story to their children.” In the memory of the 
can, after the event, see here and there a miscarriage which might | oldest inhabitant, the land has never been so dry as now. The 
have been avoided ? soil is so parched that there is not one drop of moisture left in it. 

I believe that the famine is in North Bhaugulpore dealt with in | The tanks and ponds are all dry. Wells are fast drying up. In 
@ manner as effectual as anywhere. The homeless poor who are | the beds of rivers and other places, where, since the infancy of 
sick and weakly are looked after at certain central poor-houses, | the oldest man, four or five-feet depth of water have always been 
under medical supervision ; of this, I regret to say, there is still a known, there is now none.* 
very appreciable dearth. The poor who have houses, but who are The cattle are no doubt beginning to be much troubled by want 
unable, by reason of caste prejudice, age, or infirmity, to work, | of water, and have to be driven off to the beds of rivers to search 
are relieved gratuitously in their homes. This matter of keeping | for a fortunately deep pool here and there. Vast numbers of these 
people at home is justly laid great stress on. It is half the battle | have gone eastwards to the bed of the river Koosee, for the water 
with a native. Already in Tirhoot they have begun to find this | and fodder they cannot find elsewhere. The useful millet 
out, and every means is now being essayed to break up the immense | ‘‘cheena,” a limited quantity of which is still in the ground, is 
crowds collected on works, to send the people off to their homes, | kept alive by well-irrigation alone, and some of these wells are 
and there, nigh at hand, provide some work for them. Such now failing. Anything exceeding the patient, laborious toil, day 
crowds of people away from their homes always produce demorali- | after day, that the cultivator in these parts has been through 
sation, and very frequently disease. ‘hen there are some women | during the last six months cannot be conceived. Each pail of 
who can work, but decline earth-work ; these are provided with | water delivered on the thirsty soil has caused him great labour, 
cotton in their houses to spin into thread, and they get remu- | but he has through all these months stood to it manfully and 
nerated at a high rate. There is a very numerous and needy  uncomplainingly. 
class—that of the weavers—and to them the thread is given out, oo [Since this was written there have been five weeks’ more of nearly 
to be returned in cloth. Then there are swarms of men, women, | absolute drought.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
and children who can and will do earth-work ; the numbers of | 
these is increasing steadily, both on private and Government works, 
and now exceed 450,000 throughout the famine districts. Over LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
and above all comes the relief afforded by sales of Govern- semtaiinidctass 
ment grain from the now fast-filling storehouses. These DR. ANSTIE ON VIVISECTION. 
sales at present are allowed at only certain specified store- (TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 
houses, and under many annoying restrictions, yet they are , S1r,—In answer to your article of last week, I must ask leave to 
effecting a good which tantalisingly shows what the amount make one or two remarks which I think sufficiently explain the 
wrought would be, were the restrictions removed, and the number | strength of feeling on my side of the question. 
of sale dépéts multiplied by five, as might easily be the case. | 1. The attack you make is one which goes to frustrate the whole 
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of physiology, if it attain success. Although a large 
majority of physiological experiments can be performed without 
in, there will every now and then occur a crucial instance in which 
the point at issue cannot be decided without inflicting suffering, 
and to omit the painful process would be to leave such wide gaps 
in the scientific chain of facts as to render it useless or directly 
misleading, especially for building conclusions as to curative 
medicine. More particularly would these observations apply to 
the most fruitful of all experiments on animals, those in which a 
disease is artificially induced, in order that we may study minutely 
the order of pathological events and the possibility of devising 
rational remedies. 

2. The manner in which you and your party refer to vivisection 
jg wholly misleading to the general public. When such expres- 
sions are used as ‘laying bare the throbbing brain and shrinking 
marrow,” you unintentionally imply that which is entirely untrue. 
Neither brain-substance nor marrow-substance is sensitive, and the 
only painful act would be the incision made to expose them, which 
js done under chloroform. I can bear witness that the animals, 
when recovered from the chloroform, show no signs of pain, And 
though some experiments have been made on sensitive nerves, 
they are comparatively few, and the general scientific tendency (in- 
dependent of humanitarian principle) is to avoid such experiments, 
as probably delusive in their teaching. Again, it appears to us 
exceedingly unfair to suggest the corkscrewing guinea-pig as a 
type of what goes on in laboratories. The experiment was origin- 
ally made on a newt by accident, and the surprise occasioned by 
the very extraordinary and, in regard to certain convulsive 
diseases, important result led to its being repeated a certain number 
of times, to make sure that the chain of events was constant. 
But I am not aware that any physiologist now repeats it, either 
from curiosity or for demonstration,—certainly no animal would 
be allowed to live any length of time in that state ; moreover, you 
must allow me to say that it is not probable that the agony is great, 
for (a) the part wounded is one that is known, not merely suspected, 
to be insensitive ; and (4) as to feelings of terror occasioned by the 
involuntary spinning, it is highly probable that the animal becomes 
semi-unconscious at an early stage, though you can rouse him by 
pricking, &c. But I do not say this to defend the repetition 
of the particular experiment, only to show you how easy it is to 
mislead the public by a bare description of the superficial facts 
of a vivisectional experiment. 

3. Naturally, those vivisectors who are doctors feel very keenly 
the being stigmatised by implication as cruel persons. What 
other profession is so constantly and powerfully impressed by the 
awful spectacle of the ‘‘ whole creation groaning and travailing 
together” as ours? If you could place yourself where we are, 
you would see that it is precisely the most sensitive of us who are 
likely to feel the urgent need for surer knowledge, ampler light, 
by which to work out our curative attempts. To tell us that we 
are cruel because we are ready to inflict some pain on particular 
animals for the benefit of the whole series of domestic animals, as 
well as of man, seems the most preposterous injustice. Just think 
what goes on around us on every side. We see, in the first place, 
that Nature ie full of wholly useless suffering inflicted on indivi- 
dual animals; so much so, that there seems more uncompensated 
misery than happiness of any kind, taking the whole animal creation 
through. And when we come to the doings of men, what between 
war, fishing, hunting, and the hideous processes by which furs 
and seal-skins are obtained for our fine ladies, it is evident that men 


with remarkably little anxiety or restlessness, and run about, 
wagging his tail, directly afterwards. I am happy to say that it 
has never fallen to my own lot to have to do these painful ex- 
periments, but I have seen them done repeatedly with the results 
now mentioned. 

I cannot forbear the expression of my astonishment at the 
argument which you employ in partial justification of the cruelties 
inflicted by sportsmen, as compared with the sufferings inflicted 
| by vivisectors. The sportsman is to be excused because 
he is only following an impulse implanted in his animal 
;nature. It seems to me that, on this basis, you might 
_justify or palliate anything, from the cruelty of Master 
Tommy, who thinks it good fun to pull off the legs of blue- 
bottle flies, up to the most detestable crimes that have ever 
been committed under the impulse of beast-like cruelty or lust. 
You say the thing is done in hot blood, the actors never realising 
the tortures they inflict. But it would be monstrous to assert 
that any solitary man, or woman either, who follows a fox can be 
ignorant of the fact that terrible sufferings are being needlessly 
inflicted solely for the sake of amusement. For there are a 
thousand ways of developing physical strength, courage, and 
skill, without inflicting pain on any living creature. 

And it is in view of such a humiliating example of average human 
nature that you think proper to attack the vivisector as setting a bad 
moral example to the race. You say that his cruelties are inflicted 
in cool blood; and it seems worth while to ask what you can 
possibly gain by putting the thing in that light. If the vivi- 
sector is cool-blooded, I suppose that means that he does not 
rashly and ignorantly inflict sufferings which he can neither 
measure nor control, but weighs well in his mind the precautions 
that are necessary to ensure that only that minimum of pain 
which is unavoidable shall be produced, whereas your hot- 
blooded sportsman never dreams of any such limitations of suffer- 
ing. Have you ever realised what the salmon-fisher is doing 
during that half-hour or hour of delirious excitement which he 
enjoys when his fish shows what is called “ splendid sport”? The 
salmon is highly sensitive for a fish. ‘The angler induces him to 
swallow a sharp instrument which transfixes his throat or his 
stomach, and then enjoys the fun of observing his maddened 
rushes to get free, experiencing a peculiar thrill of joy each time 
that he is able, by skilful manceuvres, to fix the hook deeper 
without putting the line to too sharp a strain. It is not you, Sir, 
but a very different kind of advocate, that would like to defend 
the morality of these practices. Blessed shade of Serjeant 
Buzfuz! Wouldst not thou have loved to dilate, before 
the jury of humanity, on the ‘beautiful and touching impulse ” 
of the angler,—* among the best impulses of our imperfect nature, 
gentlemen ”!—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Wimpole Street, May 9. F. E, Anstie. 

[It is somewhat of a matter of grace to insert a reply from a 
gentleman who has spoken of this journal in the intemperate 
terms used by Dr. Anstie in the Practitioner, but as we were and 
are disposed to think that he wrote under violent and blind prejudice, 
we will not refuse it to him. We accept his corrections as to the 
brain and marrow substances, and are quite ready to believe, 
and very willing to disseminate, Dr. Anstie’s statements as to the 
agonies inflicted in the chase. ‘They ought to produce their effect, 
and would produce it in a higher degree, if it were not so unfor- 
tunately obvious that their author hopes, by presenting in the 
darkest shades the tortures he condemns, to relieve as much as 








are willing to inflict (even the respectable and humane, as things 
g0,) such wide-spread unnecessary suffering, as shows that they | 
can hardly be sincere in their pleadings against the limited | 
sufferings inflicted by scientific men for a wholly benevolent | 
purpose, if they have thought the matter out. 
One word as to a specific fact. You say it is ‘‘ nonsense” to | 
assert that the agonies of the chase are more severe than any | 
Vivisector has inflicted. I most deliberately assert that my state- 
ment was true. Laymen ignore what takes place in the frame of 
a severely hunted animal. The muscles are positively disorganised 
(a fact which accounts for the excellence of ‘‘ hunted”’ hare’s | 
flesh), a process which, by all experience and analogy, must be | 
attended with a continuous agony comparable to nothing but that 
of tetanus without the remissions of tetanus. Add to this the pro- 
tracted, heart-rending terror of the poor beast, and one has a 
picture of general misery which it is difficult to match. I daresay 
you imagine that the subjects of vivisection (when not anzs- 
thetised) suffer great terror, but I assure you that this is not the 
case, save in exceptional instances. A dog will yell like a maniac 
if you merely tie him up, without any cutting ; but if you will | 
simply have him gently held, he will submit to even severe cutting | 


possible the character of the tortures for which he pleads. We 
must remind Dr. Anstie that no two physiologists agree in the 
least as to the proper limitation on these practices ; that Mr. Ray 
Lankester thinks the more numerous they are, if performed with 
the minimum of necessary pain and in a genuinely scientific spirit, 
the better; that Dr. Pye Smith thinks them often necessary even 
for purposes of demonstration to physiological classes ; and that 
on this head all the logic of the position is with Mr. Ray Lan- 
kester and Dr. Pye Smith, and not with Dr. Anstie. In spite of 
Dr. Anstie’s rather clumsy raillery, most men will consider that 
the unnaturalness or naturalness of the mode’in which the torture 
comes to be inflicted, makes a very great difference in its subjective 
morality. A murderer whose murder should be deliberately com- 
mitted solely in the interests of philanthropy and science would, 
after all, commit a worse act than a murderer who committed 
murder in the heat of a personal quarrel ; and so a man who has 
to overcome violently the natural instinct of pity which the 
sufferings of a passive victim arouse, commits a worse act than 
one who allows himself to be carried away by the tide of a power- 
ful external excitement, the true meaning and consequences of which 
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its victim he has never considered. We print below a summary of 
some of Dr. Ferrier’s recent experiments with the admission of the 
operator that in several cases the suffering of his victims was 
lively and apparently prolonged. Will Dr. Anstie deny that the 
suppression of the operator’s pity (if he felt it) must have cost an 
unnatural and evil effort ?—Ep. Spectator.] 

“The Medical Reports, vol. iii., of the West Riding Lunatic Asylum 
contains an elaborate paper on ‘Experimental Researches in Cerebral 
Physiology,’ by Dr. Ferrier himself, narrating his own investigations 
upon a ‘liberal supply of rabbits, cats, and dogs,’ furnished for the pur- 
pose by Dr. Crichton Browne. Dr. Ferrier explains, to begin with, 
that the animals are experimented on under the influence of 
anaesthetics, ‘not only from humane motives, but to exclude the 
complication of voluntary or reflex movements.’ Nevertheless, he 
subsequently notes numerous cases wherein such influence was 
either purposely only partial, or had passed away long before 
the termination of the experiment. The method, he tells us, 
which he at first intended to pursuo was that of ‘injecting concen- 
trated solutions of chromic acid into the brain through a hole in the 
skull,’ which ‘has the merit of destroying the brain-substance.’ This 
plan, however, he discarded for mechanical exposure ; and in a woodcut 
(p. 37) he gives us an illustration of the head of ‘a large strong cat,’ 
in which ‘the skull was removed and the left hemisphere exposed to 
the extent shaded in fig. 2." In this picture, the nostril of the animal 
remains, while the whole upper surface of the head has been sliced off, 
leaving the brain visible. This animal, Dr. Ferrier states, ‘was only parti- 
ally nareotised.’ In this condition six experiments, at intervals of eight or 
ten minutes, were made on the cat, by means of electric irritation, and 
in each case were followed by ‘convulsions,’ ‘ rigidity,’ ‘ twitchings,’ 
‘convulsive spasms,’ &c., of some of which the observer notes :—‘It 
was doubtful whether the movement was spasmodic or voluntary, as 
the animal was only partially insensible.’ In another case of a cat 
‘in the semi-narcotised condition,’ it is stated that the animal (p. 42) 
‘exhibits signs of pain, screams, and kicks with both hind legs.’ This 
result was ‘observed several times in succession.’ ‘A lively mongrel 
eur’ was next experimented on, and ‘several applications’ of the 
electrodes to the exposed brain, ‘elicited only cries as if in pain.’ 
This dog, it appears (p. 78), was allowed to live three days after the 
operation. Another, whose case is given in the same page, suffered, 
in the first place, the removal of the whole of the right hemisphere 
of the brain. After this, as it still ‘turned its head and struggled, 
as if to rise and walk,’ the experimenter says, ‘Thinking that pos- 
sibly the corpora quadrigemina might be concerned in these move- 
ments, I broke up these ganglia on the right side.’ Hereupon, ‘the 
animal seemed blinded, as it ran against walls and jammed into impos- 
sible corners.’ ‘It retained the power of opening both eyes, and of 
howling and barking in a very vigorous manner. Apparently, it 
remained quite conscious, for, when called, it would struggle to get up, 
and would sometimes regain its feet, and even succeed in walking a 
few steps, when it would fall over in a helpless manner. An hour and 
a half after the operation, when in any way disturbed, it made struggles 
to get up.’..... ‘I next proceeded, two hours after the removal of 
the right hemisphere, to expose the sigmoid gyrus of the superior con- 
volution of the left hemisphere.’ . ‘After this the animal ceased 
to struggle, and lay in whatever position it was placed. » Pinching of the 
toes caused reflex movements,’ and ‘the animal howled when pinched.’ 
‘From the fact that barking alone was sometimes induced without any 
marked reflex movements of the limbs, I was rather inclined to attri- 
bute the phenomena to retention of consciousness and distinct sense of 
pain.’ Ultimately, five hours after the first operation, no barking was 
caused, but only reflex of the limbs and trunk when the legs or tail 
was pinched, The dog survived for eight hours after the removal of 
the hemisphere.” (‘West Riding Reports,’ vol. iii., p. 79.) 





THE BUSY BEE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Sir John Lubbock’s researches into the qualities of the 
Busy Bee are conceived in a spirit which should render them very 
gratifying to bee-keepers, who will doubtless respond to his wish 
of discussing the habits of this wonderful insect. 1f the following 
circumstances do not tend to show that bees possess the power 
of communication, they are, at least, not a littlestriking. Being of 
opinion that Italian bees possess instincts and habits of a high order, 
I procured a hive of them, transmitted some 200 miles per railway, 
packed in a box like a bale of goods. On the first favourable day 
after arrival, they made themselves quite at home ; my apiary was 
situated in a Highland glen, within two and a half miles of which, 
but in a different district, was the village of ——. On a fine 
day in autumn there was a fair in this village, and among others 
attending it was a vendor of ‘ sweeties,” who spread on his table 
some papers with barley-sugar. Some time after doing so, the 
vendor was astonished to see what he conceived to be a number 
of wasps on his barley-sugar. Italian bees are very beautiful in 
colour and shape, resembling wasps, but not having their venomous, 
waspish aspect; and mine were the only Italians in the whole 
district. Seeing them rapidly increasing, and his sugar-barley in 
course of being demolished, he began squashing them with his 
bonnet on his table, which operation gathered a crowd, one of 
whom, a near neighbour of mine, interfered, exclaiming, ‘+ Stop, 
stop! those are not wasps at all, but Mr. C.’s Jtalian bees.” 
‘Bees! nonsense, pretty sort of bees!" said the vendor, pro- 
ceeding with his massacre. But finding his “‘ wasps” were 
increasing, notwithstanding his slaughter, he covered the table 


with a cloth, and within a few minutes not a bee was to te 
seen; but whether they took to the hill-side, or paid a visit 
to the greengrocers’ shops, is more than I can say. Here, I hold, 
was a double instance of evident communication under unfayour- 
able circumstances. At first, few in number, but they increased 
gradually, but rapidly, as the treasure was communicated at head- 
quarters (which could be done in about two minutes). Again, it 
is equally striking that whenever the cloth was spread on the 
table, and the sweets thereby not come-at-able, the circumstance 
would appear to have been communicated, for no more bees made 
| their appearance, thus showing adouble instance of communication, 
which [ am inclined to think is partly made known through the 
medium of sounds, every grade of bees, in a hive, using on 
occasions distinctly different sounds, from the despotic queen to the 
lazy, pretentious drone, who lives idly on sweets, not of his own 











| gathering, but the fruit of the busy, hard industry of others, 


Yet, to see his fussy, noisy deportment, as he airs himself on a hot, 
sun-shiny day, a person might suppose him to be the most im- 
portant personage in the whole colony. If I am not mistaken, 
somewhat similar characters are to be met with in society. 

I do not think bees can adapt themselves to conditions ‘‘ external 
to their usual lines of experience,” if those lines are organic and 
vital, as may have been the case with the bee referred to by 
Sir John in a box. A bee, on wing, is a child of light, and not of 
darkness, and is too sensible of its own powers, and the many risks 
to which it is exposed, to run the venture of ‘‘ a leap in the dark,” 
through a tube. But bees are capable of adapting themselves and 
being guided in minor matters “‘ external” to their vital lines; thus 
the natural habitations of bees are holes in trees or in the earth, &c., 
but they will readily adapt themeelves to any shape or any size of 
hive man gives them, and they can be guided from such hives to 
enter into supers (but no “leaps in the dark”), whether above, 
below, or collateral. By a little management, swarms can be 
guided to lodge on a certain bush in the garden, or they can be 
checked from following a certain course in the garden towards a 
home which they had previously fixed on. Late swarms, in very 
sultry, hot weather, frequently cluster about hives, delaying swarm- 
ing sometimes for weeks ; but a simple aid to nature will cause them 
to adapt themselves to swarm the following morning if the day is 
favourable, but if rainy or stormy, the art of man cannot com- 
pel them to swarm on a day on which they might perish—their 
doing so would be a violent infraction of nature—and they will 
not budge. Again, I unite the bees of different hives (which is 
quite ‘external to their lines’), giving the bees of one hive (say, 
when deprived of its season’s honey) to another requiring addi- 
tional population, or portion them among different hives. This 
‘‘union” of different nations, under different sovereigns, is a 
delicate negotiation and operation, but easily accomplished by 
judicious management. All coercive, harsh measures, infringing. 
on nature and prejudices of the races, must be scrupulously dis- 
carded, and only measures of conciliation and strict justice be 
acted on, and by a simple process they amalgamate and fraternise 
within a few hours, much more cordially, peaceably, and successfully 
than the English do with the Irish, although they have been aiming 
ata ‘union ” since the reign of Henry II. Another still more remark- 
able instance of adaptation to external condition is the fact of bees 
submitting themselves to a total change of dynasty, a revolution 
which unhappily necessitates the untoward event of the dethrone- 
ment of a princess, of ancient native lineage, of high rank, and 
of unlimited sway, and allowing a foreign princess, from the 
Liguirian Hills of the hot clime of Italy, to ascend the throne, who 
rules with equitable and just sway, not displacing a single indivi- 
dual of the various classes within her dominions, yet within a few 
months she effects a total change of races. Of course all this 
requires certain negotiations, which any expert bee-keeper can 
easily put in execution. The above adaptations are all ‘ external 
to the lines of bees,’ and it is the facility with which bees can 
accommodate themselves for the benefit and pleasure, if not instruc- 
tion, of mankind, which gives them their high character. 

It is not fair to expect impossibilities from bees, or that they 
will run counter to their nature, nor do I believe Sir John will 
condemn them for this fidelity. As to ‘‘ G.’s” bees being “ dumb- 
founded ” in consequence of a removal of ‘‘ thirty yards from their 
stand,” it only goes to show their extraordinary sagacity. ‘The 
first step taken by bees is to make a scientific and elaborate survey 
of their hive and position, and a removal of only thirty yards would 
unduly interfere with the lines which they lay down ; but let them 
be removed four miles, or beyond their usual feeding-grounds, 
and not a bee will miss its hive, though placed in the midst of 
twenty colonies. Bees will work with, but not counter to, 





their natural lines. 
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“Bat, it may be asked, what brought my beautiful Italians to 
the street of the village of ——, and that on a fair-day? Well, 
now, it must be admitted, bees have one flaw,—they appear to have 
a very muddled conception of the laws of meum and tuum. Their 
motto is, ** Gather, gather sweets,” and in their keen, unceasing 
industry for this pursuit, they occasionally infringe on the moral 
law. In point of fact, the barley-sugar proved too great a temp- 
tation for the Italians, but in this respect they are like, and not 
inferior, to all other insects and animals, and even man on this 
head has comparatively not much to boast of. Notwithstanding 
this feature, bees are, as Sir John Lubbock truly says, ‘‘one of 
the most interesting and promising fields of research in the whole 
domain of natural bistory.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





THE NINE-HOORS BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It is, I think, a generally accepted fact that before legisla- 
tion is made, it must be proved that it is required. I had expected 
that, in introducing his ‘‘ Nine-Hours Bill” on Wednesday last, 
Mr. Mundella would at any rate have proved that he had a case 
which called for Government interference. The Government have 
interfered, and intend to bring in a Bill limiting the hours of 
work to fifty-six per week in factories, in place of the present sixty 
hours. I fail, however, to see that a case has been made out, or 
the reason for their doing so proved. 

Mr. Mundella brought to his aid any number of figures and 
statistics, evidence of great research, if of little else ; but setting 
them aside, and divesting his statements of the clap-trap which 
always attends would-be philanthropy, we arrive at three reasons 
which he adduces:—1, Dusty rooms, from using highly-sized 
cotton ; (2), wet and overheated rooms; (3), that some factories 
now work less than sixty hours per week. The first two objec- 
tions are the business of the factory inspectors, and can be stopped 
by their legitimate interference. As regards the third, the very 
fact that some mills work Jess than sixty hours a week shows that 
the hours of work can be arranged between masters and work- 
people by mutual agreement, and without the interference of 
Government, This is as it should be. The maximum number of 
hours is fixed, and anything less is arranged between masters and 
people, in accordance with the peculiar circumstances which must 
arise in every case, from the state of trade, scarcity of material, &c. 

And because some factories work less than 60 hours, is that any 
reason for passing an Act reducing the hours in all to the same? 
Some mills never work at all, and as a natural conclusion, all 
should be brought to this happy condition, It would be equally 
legitimate to compel all factories to work 60 hours, and thus the 
loss to masters and work people from ‘short time” would be 
cured by a beneficent Legislature. 

The Socialistic tone of the Home Secretary’s and Mr. Callender’s 
speeches is much to be deprecated. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than to state that if the people work a less number of hours, 
they will earn the same, if not higher wages. The natural 
sequence is, that if they do not work at all, they will be in a still 
better position. 

I must con Sess I do not see how this happy state of things can 
be attained, but Ido see very clearly that those difficulties, as 
yet happily not existing save in the imagination of Mr. Mundella 
and his friends, which the Bill pretends to cure, will only come 
into existence on the passing of the Act.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chester Mills, Chester. Davip AINsworTnH. 

[Mr. Ainsworth’s logic is hardly faultless. The problem is one 
of what mathematicians call mazima,—of the length of the work- 
ing day which elicits most energy without subsequent exhaustion. 
Mr. Ainsworth himself would hardly maintain that a 24-hours’ 
working day might not be diminished, with advantage even to 
the productive power of the work. Some of Mr. Mundella’s 
supporters thought that even a 10-hours’ working day might be so 
diminished, if diminished only by one hour. But they were 
obviously not bound to think that the same would be true, if 
it were diminished by two hours instead of one.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


*Tis certain that Love hath departed this life, 
Maugre nurse and physician ; 

Some say it was poison that killed him,—some, strife,— 
And some, inanition. 


While others more cautiously mumble a moan 
It was ‘‘ something or other ;” 

Whatever his ailment, the Master is gone; 
But don’t make a pother. 


Let your prayers—if you're praying—be chiefly for pardon 
‘Then rise from your knees, 

And if you lack sympathy steal to the garden, 
Tell the news to the bees. 


You need not be fearful of short’ning their lives 
By your whispered repining, 

Or that darkness funereal will fall on the hives, 
With the summer-sun shining. 


But perhaps at your tidings they'll fly to some waste, 
Or a bleak mountain stony, 

Where the bells of the heather shall give a slight taste 
Of gall to the honey. 


Belfast. J. 8. D. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Since the opening of the exhibition, a lively controversy has 
sprung up in the Times on the old claims of landscape painting to 
better recognition by the Royal Academy. And herein three ques- 
tions have been raised :—First, whether the landscapes accepted by 
the Council have been fairly hung, to say nothing of the rejected ; 
secondly, whether the Council and Hangers are competent judges 
of landscape art; and thirdly, whether the two arts of figure and 
landscape painting are so intimately connected, that proficiency 
in the one necessarily qualifies the practitioner to be a judge 
of the other. The art-critic of the Times, and two landscape 
painters whose works, rightly or wrongly, appear to have been 
‘‘skied,” have argued the case in the negative; and Mr. Armitage, 
one of the Hangers, has taken up the cudgels on the other 
side on the part of the Academy, with a due sense of the enormity 
of the sin of differing in opinion from that august body. On 
the first point, the Hangers allege, with truth, that large landscape 
canvases painted in very different styles are in conspicuous places 
on the line; and as the painters of these, Messrs. Brett, P. 
Graham, H. Moore, and Linnell (none of them members of the 
Academy), are particularly named. On the second point it is con- 
tended that the members of the Council are ‘‘ tolerable judges of 
landscape art,” and Messrs. Faed and Millais are put forward as 
specially qualified in this respect. But “the question,” says Mr. 
Armitage, ‘‘ must be finally settled by the public.” It is not very 
easy to see whence or in what form an expression of public opinion 
is expected to come; and, moreover, if the public are the best 
judges after all, what becomes of the Academy as an educational 
institution? Nor, apart from the way in which the work of. 
hanging has been actually done, have we any means of ascertain- 
ing the alleged strength of these qualifications. It least of alt 
becomes a critic to contend that the power of judgment is pro- 
portioned to the power of production, and hence we should in 
general be unwilling to draw any inference, one way or the other, 
from Mr. Faed’s or Mr. Millais’s own works in the department 
of landscape. But there are such strength and character in those of 
the latter artist, and so distinct a demarcation between what he 
does and what he does not do, that we are justified in inferring 
the existence of a theory at the basis of his judgment. Mr. 
Millais’s two paintings, “ Scotch Firs” (68), and “* Winter Fuel ” 
(75), which have been too fully described in all the newspapers 
to need further description here, astonishing as they undoubtedly 
are as imitations of what they depict, are, after all, no more than 
| fragments of a landscape. Neither here nor elsewhere have we 
| ever been able to trace in Mr. Millais’s works an appreciation 





of what is understood by landscape painters as the (reat- 
a ment of a subject,—the artistic language, that is, wherein the 
‘TELLING THE BEES.” | painter describes the qualities and character of a scene which 





[However naturalists may determine as to the eagacity of bees, | have impressed him, and seeks to convey the same emotions to 


the compliment they receive in several countries of being “ told” 
when the master of the housebold dies, shows the common opinion 
held of their intelligence and sympathetic capacities. The follow- | 
ing lines have reference to this custom] :— 





the mind of the spectator. Mr. Millais’s idea of landscape ap- 
pears, in short, to be confined to mere imitation. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find among the well-hung paintings specified by 


| Mr. Armitage a preponderance of studies and imitations rather 
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than complete landscapes. Mr. Brett’s ‘‘Summer Noon in the 
Scilly Isles” (130) is a wonderful imitation of surface and sub- 
stance and expression of broad daylight, such as probably no other 
painter could effect so well, but what could be more tiresome 
than a room full of pictures of the same kind? On Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Moore, both of whom have on former occasions shown 
themselves to be highly competent landscape painters, the views 
which prevail at the Academy have had an obviously prejudicial 
effect. The former sends nothing but a large mass of sea-foam 
(20), and a study—very good in its way—of a cloud on a ‘‘ Misty 
Mountain-top” (494), both of which could, however, have been 


as well expressed within a few square inches; and the latter | 


confines himself to studies of sea, the best of which, by the way, 
@ very fine one, of deep blue waves rolling “in the open Mediter- 
ranean ” (1409), is not favourably hung. 

The question of the relations between landscape and figure 


painting as distinct branches of art is too large a one for us| 


to enter upon now. The truth seems to us to lie between 
the two extreme views taken by the figure and the land- 
scape painters. Each, we think, would gain by some further 
acquaintance with the domain of the other. Modern landscapes 
as a rule, want the attraction of human interest, and figure 
painters in their studios are too often blind to the more delicate 


? 


gradation, the broken colour, and the greater range of light which | 


belong to open space and cloudland. But the two arts must 
always be distinct, and can never be equally joined in a perfect 
picture. Either the landscape must be wholly subordinate to the 
expression of the figure, or the figure be wholly incidental to 
that of the landscape. Mr. Hook's pictures, for example, ex- 
cellent as they always are in each department, seem to us to 
break down at this point of a want of unity. It is so in the picture 
called ‘‘ Jetsam and Flotsam” (375), where there is a detached 
group of foreground figures overhauling the conteuts of a sailor’s 


chest, and behind, a coast scene of rock and fresh sparkling waves, | 


and each part is a picture by itself. So, too, the incident of a 
woman driving cows out of her cabbage-garden (232) would be 
fully enongh to enliven the bit of Surrey landscape, without the 
larger unconnected figure of a boy stealing duck’s eggs in the fore- 
ground. Among pictures which deserve better places are, we 
regret to see, some works by eminent foreign artists, ‘‘On the 
Coast, Scheveningen ” (241), by Mesdag, ‘* A Canal in Holland” 
(566), by J. Maris, and the fine figure picture called ‘‘ Expectation ” 
(621), by Israels, are in this condition. Mr. A. W. Hunt's lurid 
thunderstorm called ‘‘ Rents and Scars in the Coniston Fells” 
(1361), and the representation of evening atmosphere filled with 


rain among Welsh hills (79), though wanting the light of his | 


water-colour drawings, are nevertheless fine landscapes, full of 
character and expression. 

The most noteworthy feature of the Sculpture Gallery is the 
evidence it affords of the art-development now taking place in 
the production of works in terra-cotta, a branch of sculpture to 
which a correlative may be found in the sister art of painting. 
Setting aside all question of colour, the terra-cotta figure claims 
kinship with the spirited sketch or graceful drawing, while the 
marble statue is more nearly allied, in its studied completeness, to 
the finished picture. Unequal contraction after baking, and the 
want of a last magic touch by the master’s hand, combine to for- 
bid the possibility of the highest finish in terra-cotta; and 
hence the designer in earth can never hope to raise his work 
to the highest heaven of Art. While, however, the semi-trans- 
parency of marble is essential to the rendering of the peculiar 


brilliancy of human flesh, the opaque material is better qualified | 


by its sharp shadows to express certain textures, as a drawing with 
a pen has often a kind of force unattainable with the brush. It 
thus happens that works in terra-cotta may be made in some | 
respect more imitative or realistic than those in marble, while in 

others the artist is forced to rely on broader methods of sugges- 

tion, so as to remove from the mind all thought of the material | 
itself. For preserving what is called a speaking likeness, for | 
catching a passing look, or for representing energy of movement, | 
terra-cotta would seem to afford the better means of expression. There 
are admirable examples of its application to these several purposes in 
the portrait-busts by Messrs, Boehm of ‘“ R. Beavis, Artist” (1602), 
and ‘Colonel Alexander Elliott” (1605), and Dalou, of ‘L. Alma- 
Tadema, Esq.” (1606); the charming figure, by the last-named 
sculptor, of a lady in a rocking chair (1530), whom one can 
almost hear singing her infant's lullaby, as true to motherly delight 
in higher life as was the simpler sweetness of affection of his 
‘* Paysanne Franeaise ” last year ; and the spirited ‘‘ Groupe de la 
Danse” (1515), by J. D. Carpeaux, the model of the celebrated 
group executed for the new Opera House, Paris. But yet more | 


striking is its application to a higher subject, and to a branch of 
the art more allied to architectural decoration, in the three vy 

remarkable panels in alto-relief, by Mr. G. Tinworth, to the right 
and left of the entrance turn-stiles. They relate to the crucifixion 
of Christ, the events of which are treated with an originality of 
invention that can only spring from vivid realisation of the scene, 
and with a directness of expression which has no fear of the 
grotesque on the one hand, and no affectation of it on the other, 
and which seems to bear the stamp of genius. Noris the artistic 
composition less effective. In ‘The Garden of Gethsemane” 
(1441), the Christ stands in a simple pose, which not only contrastg 
in line with the confusion around, the energetic action of Peter 
striking off the servant’s ear, and the soldiers who go backward, 
and fall to the ground at the plain words, “Iam he,” bat hag 
the further dignity befitting the added quotation, ‘ Before 
| Abraham was, I am.” ‘The Foot of the Cross” (1468) 
|is more symmetrically balanced in its plan. One sees the 
| feet only of the crucified figures, but the presence of Christ 
is finely suggested by the contrasted upward gaze of the 
two extreme groups,—one of mocking elders, the other the 
| disciple John receiving the ‘command, ‘“ Behold thy mother,” 
| In the centre, the soldiers at a table with covetous energy cast 
| lots for the vesture, and in the intervals are diagonal groups, 
wherein one man searches vainly for the seam, and another 
| fills the sponge with what the face of a boy who tastes it shows 
| to be vinegar. Behind are eager disputauts, and lamps in the 
hand indicate the darkness. In ‘* The Descent from the Cross” 
(1467), the artist takes a practical view of the mechanical wants 
of the case. The workman who has to bear the main weight 
presses his body against the ladder to obtain a purchase, another 
holds up the arm, while a third splits up the wood with wedges, to 
| ease the extraction of the nails; a soldier, above, rolls up the 
| superscription ; while another, below, holds the helmets of the 
‘rest, which they have taken off as an incumbrance in their work. 





| 


| 


| 


No doubt the sculptor’s invention has been stimulated in these 
| matters by the fact that Mr. ‘linworth was originally brought up 
asa wheelwright. He is a pupil of Mr. Sparkes, of the Lambeth 
School of Design, to whom, in connection therewith and with the 
| potteries of Mr. Henry Doulton, is due one of the most promising 
developments of ornamental art. 

The success of the above sculptors in infusing into potter's clay 
| the fire of life leads, naturally enough, to the subject treated by 
another young artist, who has this year achieved new distinction,— 
| namely, Mr. W. B. Richmond, in his colossal picture of *‘ Prometheus 
| Bound ” (687). It is some consolation for the loss of the excellent 
| portraits usually contributed by Mr. Richmond, R.A., of which 
there are none in the exhibition, to have to welcome a work of 
such strength from his son’s studio. We leave it to more learned 
anatomists than we are to criticise the heroic proportions of the 
| figure, in which we can detect no fault, unless it be some slight 
| deficiency in the vulture’s peculiar domain. We are told that the 
entrails of Prometheus grew as fast as they were eaten, but here the 
vulture seems to us to have stolen a march upon them, and gone off 
to gain fresh appetite by a temporary flight. But the intellectual type 
of Prometheus is admirably chosen, the massive brow and general 
| cast of face reminding us a little of a more modern dealer of 
| omniscience, the late Master of Trinity. ‘Lo our eye, too, the 
| colour of the picture and grandeur of the form are in fine accord, 
| and the flight of sea-gulls circling round the victim’s feet add to 
the pictorial effect, as well as to the wildness of the scene. Mr. 
Boehm’s noble figure in the Lecture-room of a rearing horse, of 
the gigantic Cleveland breed (1520), is another most successful 
| piece of work on a large scale, though we are assured that the 
_ group is not colossal, such is sometimes the prodigious size of these 
We return to the Sculpture Gallery, to notice Mr. 





creatures. 


| Woolner’s very highly finished bust in marble of ‘ Mrs. Alfred 


Morrison ” (1454). 
In painted portraiture, Mr. Watts is entitled to the highest place, 


by virtue of the two thoughtful, anxious, and most characteristic 
heads of the late Jobn Stuart Mill (246) and the Rev. James 
Martineau (51), contrasting as they do with the less speculative 
and more practical look of the Rev. Harry Jones (1353). Among 
Mr. Wells's portraits, that of “ Jobn P. Kennard, Esq.” (571) 
strikes us as peculiarly harmonious in colour. Mr. Oulless has 
established for himself a high position for a quict, manly style 
of portrait, painted with a firm touch and much use of grey: 
Of two pictures here of Lord Selborne, that which he has painted 


(570), is, we think, the best; but he has no portrait that so 


thoroughly pleases us as that of ‘Mrs. Peek” (697). Mr. Archer 
gains ground in portraits of ladies and children, but in this depart- 
ment there is nothing finer than the very beautiful water-colour 
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drawing by Mr. F. W. Burton of “‘ Mrs, George Smith” (869). | sponsibility, and flung upon the men who aroused his distrust, if 
Besides the refined individuality of the likeness, the picture is | not jealousy, the burden which a Governor-General should have 
remarkable for the delicacy of finish and thorough elaboration of | borne. There is nothing in these papers that excuses or even ex- 
the draperies, and the way in which their richness is kept unob- | plains the disingenuous proceedings adopted towards Pollock and 
trusive by harmony of colour and light and shade, isa much higher | Nott, still less a single sentence which exculpates Lord Ellen- 
kind of art than the contest of brightness in fashionable full- | borough from the charge of securing for himself the whole credit 
lengths that make a greater show in the Oil galleries. Not that | of their success. No revelations in these pages shake the judgment 
elaborate finish or close imitation of texture are things to desire long formed that Lord Ellenborough took a poor view of the situ- 
for themselves. There is warning enough against that in Mr. | ation in 1842, that his counsels were timid, and his will weak as 
Holman Hunt's portrait of ‘‘ Thomas Fairbairn, Esq.” (660),| water; that, when the advice of Pollock, the remonstrances 
where the artist’s whole strength seems to have been expended in of young Indian statesmen, the indignant outburst of public 
painting glossy tailoring, a gold chain and eye-glass, an ottoman | opinion compelled him to swerve from his cherished policy, he 
in a museum, and a face, with such perfection as to be almost | yielded in a manner which enabled him to claim the honours of 


THE 





as sensible to feeling as to sight. We observe that Mr. Hunt 
hails both from Hammersmith and Jerusalem, and this, we 
presume, is in his Hammersmith manner. 








BOOKS. 


cosine 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S INDIAN CAREER.* 
Unver the title of Lord Ellenborough’s Indian Administration, 
Lord Colchester has published a volume of State papers “ without 
introduction or comment.” The so-called preface consists solely 
of acknowledgments to the Queen and the Duke of Wellington 
for permission to print documents, some addressed to the first, 
others written by the second. No doubt to those who are otherwise 
acquainted with the events which occurred between 1841 and 1844— 
and probably it is for these only that the book is published—the want 
of a preface and notes will not be felt as a grave defect. They may 
take the collection as a sort of Blue-hook containing theletters of two 
persons, each of whom held a very high post and exercised a great 
influence ; but, taken by themselves, the letters will either be un- 
intelligible or will give erroneous impressions to the general public 
and the rising generation. The exact part played by the Governor- 
General does not come to light, while, as matter of historical 
evidence, the contents of this volume remove from Lord Ellen- 
borough none of those burdens under which his reputation as a 
statesman has been so long depressed. We may add, however, 
that the epistles addressed to the Queen constitute a succinct 
narrative of the larger events which happened during the period 
when the writer was responsible for Indian policy, that they are 
written with marked clearness and some force, and that, so far as 
the egotistic character of the Governor-General permitted, they 
kept Her Majesty fairly informed respecting the greater transac- 
tions in her Eastern dominions. But they were unjust to persons, 
and they set the writer in a much more agreeable light than his 
real conduct deserved. In short, Lord Ellenborough’s egregious 
vanity made him, no doubt quite unconsciously, mislead his Royal 
mistress, and the Government he served, respecting his own 
share at least in one signal event which occurred during his 
administration. 

Appointed by the Conservative Government of 1841, to succeed 
Lord Auckland, the new Governor-General arrived in Calcutta 
at a moment when a statesman of sturdy resolution and clear 
insight was the great need of the hour. India had just been 
stunned by the horrible stories, which first filtering as dark 
rumours through the native bazaars, at length reached the Govern- 
ment in authentic shape from the passes beyond Peshawur. ‘Two 
British envoys had been murdered, an army had been utterly 


success and repudiate the penalties of failure. We have no doubt 
| whatever that should the secret papers of Lord Ellenborough’s 
administration ever see the light, they will confirm this judgment 
and diminish still further the slight reputation yet remaining to 
him as an Indian statesman. It is now absolutely certain that 
but for Pollock’s audacity in begging Nott to disobey, the ready 
compliance of the latter, and the eagerness of both to retrieve 
British honour and re-establish the shaken basis of British prestige, 
Lord Ellenborough would have left the prisoners in Afghan hands, 
have withdrawn the army to the Sutlej and the lower Indus, and 
have laid the foundations of serious perils, by no means remote, 
on the basis of a short-sighted, not to say dastardly, transaction. 
There is one mystery never yet cleared up, upon which we 
can only throw a conjectural light from ‘the contents of this 
volume. On the 13th of May Pollock wrote a famous remon- 
strance from Jellalabad, which was at first suppressed, and only 
reached the public through the efforts of Lords Lansdowne and 
Palmerston in Parliament. Whether the Governor-General ever 
received the original is open to doubt, but a duplicate unquestion- 
ably got to Simla. No mention whatever is made of the facts in 
this volume, but there is a letter dated June 7, 1842, from Lord 
Ellenborough to the Duke of Wellington, which betrays great 
irritation against both commanders in Afghanistan, especially 
against Pollock. Of one, the Governor-General says, ‘‘ I regret 
to say that in Major-General Nott I do not entertain the smallest 
confidence as an officer. Ile is a brave man, but his own troops 
do not respect him as a General.” Speaking of the difficultiese— 
notably want of carriage—attending the movement of Pollock's 
force—that is, movement towards India—he writes in this strain : 
‘‘A greater difficulty exists in the influence of the political 
agents, the men anxious for revenge, and others natu- 
rally clinging to the hope of relieving the prisoners. All 
these, since his arrival at Jellalabad, have got round Major- 
General Pollock ; have led him to misunderstand the plainest in- 
structions, to miscalculate the value of objects, and to act upon 
the passions of others, not upon his own reason.” Nothing can 
give a more erroneous idea of Pollock and his position. But, we 
ask, may not the phrase ‘‘ misunderstand the plainest instruc- 
tions ” refer to the letter of May 13, which could very well have 
reached Simla long before June 7? Lord Ellenborough does not 
say, in his recorded explanation, that the letter never reached 
him; he only says, ‘‘the original despatch never reached the 
office.” At all events, it is very singular that the most striking of 
Pollock’s letters, the one which best shows his frame of mind as 
opposed to that of Lord Ellenborough, should have miscarried. 
And the Governor-General’s subsequent treatment of Pollock, the 
animus against him visible in the papers now published, the 





destroyed, a host of officers and women and children were in 
captivity, and, as Lord Ellenborough wrote in the very opening 


erroneous notions which men like the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Hardinge were led to form respecting the real originator of the 


sentence of his first memorandum to the Queen, ‘‘in Afghanistan | march on Cabul, give colour to the suspicion that Lord Ellenborough 
the garrisons of Jellalabad, Ghuzni, and Kelat-i-Ghilzie were | never forgave the soldier who saved him in his own despite, and 
surrounded.” More than this, an attempt to open the Khyber | built up for him a reputation the effective cause of which he who 
had been repulsed; there was mutiny in the Madras Army, and | reaped the honour and glory never acknowledged. Lord Ellen- 
signs of trouble in Upper Scinde. Here was a situation which | borough’s share in the exploits which won him an earldom was 
seemed formed on purpose to test the pretensions of a man like | absolutely restricted to provision of carriage which he intended for 
Lord Ellenborough. He was accustomed to take bold views, | use in a march, not to Cabul, but the Indus! His famous dis- 
or at least to employ vigorous language; he paraded his! patch giving Nott and Pollock the option of “retiring ” by way of 
love for soldiers and soldiering, and himself nothing but a politi- | the Afghan capital is alone sufficient to condemn him. The Duke 
cian, he nourished a profound distrust of ‘‘ politicals” who were | of Wellington said it was a “‘ handsome ” order, but to the Duke 
not soldiers, and of many who were. It might have been expected of Wellington the support of the Queen’s Government was a 
that he would adopt the most enterprising counsels, because he | sacred branch of the ‘‘ higher law.” He did his best for his col- 
affected to see more clearly than most others that our Indian league, but that did not prevent him from likening the Governor- 
Empire depended not less on actual force than on an invincible | General “to a Flanders mare; all action and no go.” 
belief in its existence. Nevertheless, when the stress came, he| ‘The other incidents of a brief and stirring reign illustrated in 
undoubtedly faltered, he did more than hesitate, he shirked re- | this volume are the annexation of Scinde, and the campaign against 
* History of the Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough in Ma Suumetens the Gwalior State. The first was the fruit of leaving a difficult ques- 
with the Duke of Wellington. To which is prefixed, by permission of her Majesty, | tion to Sir Charles Napier, in whom the Governor-General founda 


Lord Ellenborough’s Letters to the een duri that iod, Edited by : 
Colchester, London : Richard bintofent ee ee oan congenial ally ; the second was, apparently, Lord Ellenborough’s 
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own work ; and not the least characteristic passage he has penned is especially miss Dr. Burne, a humorous person, of whom the 
one with which he begins a letter to the Duke on the morrow of | writer says, ‘‘ though he was over-fond of banter, and had an up. 
Maharajapore:—‘‘I little expected ever to have to write to you | becoming habit of wetting his thumb when he commenced to deal 
about a battle in which I had myself been present—however, so it | at whist, he was in feeling a gentleman after a far higher pattery 
is.” Perhaps he never was so happy as when he wrote those | than the Chesterfield, once thought very well of, but now happily 
words. Although ere he quitted England he professed a love of | relegated to its proper place, the tailor’s shop,” and who remaing 
peace with as much fervour as Napoleon ILI. at Bordeaux, yet it in one’s memory, a friend, when the book is closed. We have no 
is easy to see that military glory was his ruling foible. He was, | intention of telling the story; of revealing who was at the mercy 
however, painfully sensible of its perils, and while he nourished a | of whom, and why; but as everyone knows that there must be 
soldier's ambition, he did not relish the responsibility its gratification | love in a novel, and of lovers at least one pair, we may remark, 
entailed. Perhaps, had he foreseen a fight, he might have shrunk | without prejudice, that Eva Carthew is very much too good for 
from directly authorising the march on Gwalior, and have given an | the athletic young gentleman whom his uncle, Lord Dirleton, 
option to the Commander-in-Chief. But he found himself in a battle | calls “*my Jack.” Not only does one grudge her to him 
his General had the luck to win, and all was well. In justice to Lord after his flagrant infidelity, but in the beginning, when he 
Ellenborough, however, we must add that he possessed undoubted | meets her in Dirleton Park, and they talk the very best and most 
talents, that from some favourable points of view be might even | nonsensical love-talk to be found in any novel within our know. 
look like a man of genius. Moreover, there is no reason to doubt | ledge. Not too much of it either; the principle on which Sam 
that he was really patriotic, and had the best intentions towards | Weller wrote his letters evidently guides the author of At Her 
the Empire. But his genius was marred by qualities which brought Mercy in this respect, and the result is that we do “ wish there 
him down almost to the level of a charlatan; his judgment was | was more of it.” That he has a lurking contempt for Jack, even 
not sound ; his will was exceedingly infirm. No statesman could |! when he makes him win that steeplechase which he describes go 
have written the proclamation on the Grates of Somnauth ; no high- | well, and with so pleasant a sense of the folly of it, is perceptible; 
minded gentleman could have treated Pollock so scurvily ; noj| and we cannot help thinking tkat if he could have made Eva—a 
prudent ruler, in a country like India, would have paraded his | sweet, womanly, heroic young woman—happy by any other means 
fondness for the Army, and have showered such hostility on the| than those to which he does resort in the end, he would have 
order to which he himself belonged—that of civil politicians. Despite | done so. No doubt he consoled himself by reflecting that he 
the large deeds done during his tenure of power, very little credit for | was not bound to look beyond the end of his third volume, 
them pertains to him. His name, doubtless, is woven into the|{and that his readers, to whom he makes the devoted girl 
very texture of Indian history, but the record of his conduct and | so charming and so real that they are obliged to apprehend 
policy discloses a character the least suited of all to deal with our | she must find Jack a failure, may console themselves by hoping 
Eastern interests, and forming a monumental warning to his suc- | that he has ridden one steeplechase too many since that angelic 
cessors. pardon and happy reconciliation. Well, indeed, does the exem- 
plary rector say to his wife, after she has repeated to him a delicious 
AT HER MERCY.* scene of neighbourly gossip and comment upon Eva’s presumption 

To say of At Her Mercy that it is amusing, is to give an idea of | in engaging herself to the nephew of Lord Dirleton :—“ Of course 
its character at once true and yet not quite just, for the plot is of | the marriage of a girl like that with Heyton is a very serious 
@ grave and even tragic character, and it has incident enough for | thing. ‘ Let well alone’ is a wise saying, and to bring brainsintoa 
two or three stories of a more economical kind. Nevertheless, it is | family that have got on so uncommonly well without them for 
on the amusing side of it that the book is remarkable, and that the | three hundred years is, without doubt, a risk.” But Mr. Meliish 
author's increased facility for combining the realities of every-day | is not borne out by the evidence, when he adds that Jack is “not 
life with the portentous events of which his stories are generally | nearly such a dunderhead as his uncle.” Lord Dirleton makes 
constructed, isevident. In his earlier novels, the Author of Lost | much shrewder remarks—though he makes them unconsciously, 
Sir Massingberd blended the aspects of human life less skilfully | like the old Indian in Gilbert Gurney—than any of those ascribed 
than he has done of late, and drew the line which we all know is | to his nephew, and, as he says of himself, ‘by Jove! how he hated 
frequently indiscernible much more sharply, though he was not at | the other one!” The “other one” is the handsome demon of the 
any time to be confounded with the turners-out of machine-made | story, with the machinery of her malignity kept so well out of sight 
novels, whose manceuvres may be predicted as unfailingly as a) until the end, that there is nothing melodramatic about her. It is 
stage murder by the lowering of the foot-lights, and the rising of the | not necessary to make Eva weak, in order to enable Judith to deceive 
artificial storm among the flats. Tis style is singularly free from ; and betray her with thorough success ; her character needs only 
trick of any kind,—one is never reminded by him of the conjuror | the candour and refinement with which tbe author invests it, to 
who arouses the liveliest expectations by entreating his juvenile | place her at the mercy of Judith, who, by one well-contrived 
audience not on any account to allow their eyes to be diverted | falsehood, gives Eva a totally erroneous basis for their after- 
from a certain object, and disappoints them by never recurring to | relations. ‘That Eva should be deceived is only in harmony 
it again, or deludes them by some unexpected performance with | with her nature, which one touch of suspicion would, under the 
an unwatched portion of his apparatus. He is plain-spoken about circumstances, have belied. At the crisis of the story, the author 
all his personages, but he makes them play their parts with ease, | has a difficult task to discharge; that of raising a personage who 
not leading-up to events until the events happen, and he sur- | has hitherto been rather comic than otherwise to the height of tragic 
rounds them with a natural atmosphere, so that they are not the | interest, merging eccentricities in emotions, and while preserving the 
abstract beings of the ordinary novel. Each of them has well- | characteristics of the individual, enabling him to inspire a new order 
marked characteristics, but they do not degenerate into manner- | of sympathies. In Angelo Hulet’s case the author does this diffi- 
ism; and the oddities with which his people are plentifully endowed | cult thing as successfully us Mr. Toole effects a similar kind of 
are not suffered to do away with all the proprieties of time and | transformation, when in Dearer than Life the vulgar tradesman, 
place. The conceit which colours the whole story is amusing, and | bustling and jolly, turns into the agonised, shame-stricken, despair- 
the author has done a clever thivgin making it, quite naturally, | ing, but always loving father, whose heart is torn with agony at 
the proximate occasion of the most grave and terrible of the events | the detection of his son, and terror of the effect upon the boy’s 
which he “springs” upon his readers with a suddenness like that | mother, to whom he is dearer than life. ‘The catastrophe which 
for which Mr. Hawkins reproached Dr. Kenealy. There is philo- | befalls Angelo Hulet and his beloved niece is brought about too 
sopby as well as fun in the use which is made of Mr. Angelo | soon in point of time, though not with abruptness in narration ; 
Hulet’s retrospective Radicalism, and of his veneration for the | six months is too brief a period for the undertaking, and for 
apocryphal ancestor who was supposed to have cut off the head of | the failure of such an experiment as that which leads to 
King Charles I. the appalling results we are resolved not to indicate, however 
The pleasant, chatty tone of the first volume, and the whimsical, | remotely; but here the author evidently could not avoid an 
harmless, indeed estimable character of the old gentleman who is incongruity. ‘The events which were to part Eva and Jack after 
the real hero of the story—though not the lover of the charming | their probation must occur immediately on its conclusion, or of 
heroine—are not at all indicative of the stirring drama of passion | course, Eva and Jack would have been married and out of the 
and wickedness to which they furnish a prologue, tranquil, but not | reach of that particular trial ; and so the preliminaries can be 
tedious. When the author gets well into the second volume, | permitted to occupy only six months. The reader is bound to 
and troublous times for his people come, he cannot give us the | allow for this ; still it bothers him a little, until he finds the threads 


amusing sketches which we find sprinkled about the first ; and we | of the earlier part of the story cleverly taken up, and its apparent 
trivialities made to tell, under circumstances which are at first 























* At Her Mercy: a Novel. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” London: |... : j 
Boniloy. 8 9 800 BY he Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd." London: | 4; tressingly new and discordant with the pleasant, unsensational 
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commencement. As the eccentric valetudinarian takes the form of | simultaneously addressed themselves to the task of supplying the 
a man who is either a criminal of the worst kind, or a victim | deficiencies of the early memoir. 
of intrigue concocted with infernal skill, we appreciate in-| Mrs. Barbauld’s two biographers have done their work in very 
creasingly the ingenuity of the writer, and also the art with different ways. Mrs. Le Breton, who tells us she is grand-niece 
which he conceals his art,—for the crash comes as crashes of the poetess, has confined herself to compiling a supple- 
come in real life, when people are eating and drinking, talking, | ment to Miss Aikin’s memoir. Her volume consists chiefly of a 
and amusing themselves, and the only defect in the management | minute account of her great-aunt’s ancestry, taken from some 
of it is a little too much prominence given to Mr. Hulet’s | hitherto unpublished memorials of Lucy Aikin’s, and a correspond- 
medicine-bottles. ence between Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Edgeworth. These are 
The author of At Her Mercy does not like lords, and yet he | strung upon a rather slight thread of narrative, and in the early 
somehow makes us like his typical objectionable lord, who rules | chapters text and quotation are so curiously mingled together, 
all Dunwich with an iron rod, and has au intolerable temper, | that the reader is often at a loss to know whether it is Mrs. 
especially when he is suffering from gout. Again, our author | Le Breton or Miss Aikin who is speaking. On the whole, though 
unintentionally exalts the institution he deprecates by leaving Eva | there are good and amusing elements in the book, it is a disap- 
in the position of a peeressexpectant. He depicts local people and | pointing ove; the letters to Miss Edgeworth are very far from 
things and manners and customs at Dunwich with humour, and | being the most interesting specimens of Mrs. Barbauld’s corre- 
actually finds scme excuse for his pet aversion in the snobbishness | spondence, and we would willingly exchange some of the informa- 





} 


| 








and subserviency of the people :— ~ 
the other book, which is written by an American lady, more is 


| attempted and more achieved. Mrs. Ellis has taken a great deal 
of trouble to bring before us the milieu in which Mrs. Barbauld 
lived; she has illumined her subject with side-lights from the 
letters and conversations of the literary men and women of the 
day, and she has given us short biographical sketches of many of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s friends ; indeed, in her anxiety to make us feel 
at home in the world in which Mrs. Barbauld moved, she often con- 
fuses us with unnecessary information, which is made more difli- 
cult of digestion by the fact that it is conveyed in a rather clumsy 
style. Sometimes her awkwardness of construction leads to serious 
misunderstanding. For instance, at page 142, in speaking of a 
letter in which Mrs. Barbauld tells her brother, Dr. Aikin, of the 
insanity of a son of Howard the philanthropist, she makes it 
| appear that a son of Dr. Aikin had a'so gone out of his mind ; 
| whereas we more than suspect that this was uot her intention, 
| and we know that such was not the case. 

But this work of calling back to life a society that has passed 
away is so diflicult in itself, and Mrs, Ellis is so modest as to her 
| qualifications for performing it, that as we lay down her voluwes, 
| we are, on the whole, more disposed to feel grateful for what she 

bas done for us, than to be critical as to imperfections of manner ; 
| the more so, as the picture which the conscientious efforts of the 
| biographer fail to produce, seems to shape itself spoutaneously out 
of the many graphic and suggestive touches given us by Mis. 
Barbauld herself in ber pleasant letters. ‘These letters constitute 
the chief charm of Mrs. Ellis’s biographical volume, and their 
|interest is heightened when we read them in the light of the 
selected essays and poems which fill the second volume of the 
book, and find how many of the thoughts and fancies which there 
acquire a finished expression were first thrown out in the course 
| of familiar correspondence ; while we value the wisdom of the 
|} essays and the elevation of the poetry all the more, for seeing 
how these qualities of wisdom and elevation were intimately 
| blended with every word and act of the writer. For nothing is 
| more striking about Mrs. Barbauld than the perfect homogeneity 
| of her life and works; her writings are the natural outcome of 
| her character, and her actions are only the practical expression of 
| the sentiments which direct her peu. ‘Though she would pro- 
| bably have repudiated indignantly the appellation of a female 
| politician, she watched with a sympathetic interest the larger 
| political movements of her day, aud in all her comments on 
| passing events, whether in private letters or published compositions, 
| we find her invariably on the side of justice, of humanity, of mode- 
She possessed in perfection the invaluable talent of 


‘Lord Dirleton’s relation to his Dunwich neighbours had always 

been, thanks to themselves, that of a stick to a basket of eggs, with 
two exceptions ; the rector was not one bit afraid of him, and in Mr. 
Angelo Hulet’s case a cockatrice had been hatched who ignored his 
authority, and even his existence. if when he had used bad words the 
doctor had ‘stuck up to him,’ with ‘Say that again, and damme, I'll 
tread on your toe,’ and especially if he had carried out his threat, it 
would have done his lordship more good than a pint of colchicum. But 
such remedies lie outside the pharmacopeia. Excellent as they are in 
other respects, there is no class of men so inclined to ‘knock under’ to 
their social superiors as medical practitioners, which, considering that 
they generally catch them at a disadvantage, is inexcusable. Dr. 
Burno was upright enough to everybody else, but whenever he paid a 
professional visit—and he paid xo others to the park—he left his inde- 
pendence in the hall along with his umbrella.” 
This is Dr. Burne’s only weakness, and he is sure to surmount it 
in the case of the next Lord Dirleton ; nobody will be afraid of 
“Jack.” <A fearfully genteel boarding-house, called ‘* Lucullus 
Mansion,” with its proprietors, Mr. and Mre. Hodlin Barmby, 
ruined (and real) gentlefolk, form one of many good bits of genre 
in this book. It looks very like portrait-painting, especially the 
following account of bow Mr. and Mrs. Barmby contrived to give 
the air of an ordinary dinner-party to the usually dreadful ordeal 
of a boarding-house dinner :— 

“Mr. Hodlin Barmby, a broad-shouldered, ‘ acred ‘-looking gentle- 
man, did the honours at the bottom of the table, and looked the genial 
host to perfection ; he was not eloquent, unless you got him on a horse, 
but was always ready to come to the rescue of the conversation with 
the weather and the crops; and if it needed a dead lift, had only 
to look towards his better-half in a concerted manner for the required 
assistance. He had his orders to refer to ‘my father, Sir Hesketh,’ 
when any new-comer was present, but in other respects was very wisely 
permitted to take his own line ; if any exceptional people were at table, 
whom a reference to the prospects for the next Derby was likely to 

shock, Mrs. Barmby took care to place them in her own neighbour- 
hood. Under these circumstances, the host had generally the pick of 
the company about him, while the hostess was surrounded with the 
feebler sort, who required colloquial manipulation.” 

The company are amusing, especially the Australian who 
has come to England ‘‘to spend in horse-flesh what he had 
amassed by sheep ;” the American lady, ‘‘ with her voice too high 
up and her gown too low down, but her heart in the right 
place ;” and the people who discuss the ‘ aspects” of Balcombe, 
which, we take it, is no fancy-portrait of Torquay, for the 
author incautiously admits that “to a hale and hearty stranger 
arriving at this recuperating spot for the first time, the idea 
was apt to occur that it was raining ;” and thereupon gives a 
very funny description of the intense belief of all the invalids in 
the climate. As ‘‘all’s well that ends well,” and this story does 
end well, with the trifling drawback of Jack’s inferiority to Eva, 
it is not unbecoming to dwell upon the general pleasantness, while 
acknowledging the power of the dismal portions of At Her Mercy. 


MRS. BARBAULD.* 


| tion about her ancestors for a few more details about herself. 





| ration. 
| weighing the possible against the ideal, and striking the balance 
| of wisdom between the two. Her essay on Prejudices is an ad- 
| mirable instance of this, and we commend it to the perusal of 

that singular school of anachronists who think they utter the 





IMMEDIATELY after Mrs. Barbauld’s death, a memoir of her was | ultimate word of wisdom when they revive the pardonable fallacies 
written by her niece, Lucy Aikin, and published with her collected | of the great reactionist of the eighteenth century, and proclaim 
works ; but in telling the story of her aunt’s life, Mise Aikin was | the right of every child to form its own opivions on the sole basis 
hampered, not only by those general considerations of delicacy of individual experience. 

towards near relatives of the dead, which make the immediate| ‘‘I once knew a little girl who was as eager to learn as her 
publication of the details of private life undesirable, but also by , instructors could be to teach her, and who at two years old could 
special circumstances arising out of the mental disease with which | read sentences and little stories in her wise book correctly without 
Mr. Barbauld was for many years afflicted, and the memoir was spelling, and in half a year more could read as well as most 
consequently very brief and sketchy. Time has now removed all | women; but I never knew another, and I believe never eball.” 


objection to the publication of a fuller Life, and two ladies have So wrote Mrs. Barbauld’s mother, shaking her head over the dull- 
/ness of a less talented generation, unable *‘ to read with ease at 


twenty months,” and we smile sadly to think that the precocity 
of one who has conferred so many benefits of instruction and 
' amusement on the world of little boys and girls should have been 





* Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld, including Letters and Notices of her Family and 
Friends. By her Great-Niece, Anne Letitia Le Breton. London: George Bell and 
Sons. 1874. | 

A Memoir of Mrs. Anne Letitia Barbauld, with Many of her Letters. By Grace A. 
Ellis. Boston, Massachusetts: Osgood. 1874. 
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turned into a rod with which to scourge the comparative back- 
wardness of her own nephew and niece. That it was out of 
‘wise’? books she read when she was two years old does not 
surprise us in the least. We feel sure she must have been wise 


from her cradle, and when in the course of a metapbysical dis- | 
cussion between her father and a student who is an inmate of the | 


Aikin household we hear a little voice saying, ‘‘ I think you are mis- 
taken, papa,” we turn at once to the side of the table on which the 
fair-haired, blue-eyed maiden of five years old is sitting, confident 
that it is from thence we must expect the word of wisdom. The 


reverend doctor is expressing an opinion that ‘‘ joy, accurately | 


defined, cannot have place in a state of perfect felicity, since it sup- 
poses an accession of happiness,” when his little daughter hints 
that he is wrong. ‘‘ Why so, Letitia?” and Letitia, who is not 
going to disappoint us by showing that she has spoken without 
book, replies, ‘‘ Because in the chapter | read to you this morning 
in the Testament it is said there is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine persons that need 
no repentance.” Let no one, however, fear that all Letitia’s early 
energy was consumed by close reasoning. She had an active body, 
as well as an active mind, and her mother was not without fears 
of her developing into a ‘‘hoyden;” and to avert this evil, she 
held her with a rather tight rein, and was assiduous in the incul- 
cation of feminine graces and accomplishments, and careful to keep 
her from too intimate companionship with the boys in the school 
of which her father was master. But neither wise books from her 
father’s library nor her mother’s lessons in decorum appear to have 
interfered with her enjoyment of the freedom of country life, and 
we learn that she acquired a skill in gymnastic exercises which 
somewhat startled young-lady cousins from London. There is an 
amusing description (taken by Mrs. Le Breton from Lucy Aikin’s 
papers) of a scene in which, while still quite a young girl, she 
escaped from the importunities of a farmer who was making her 
an offer of marriage, by running nimbly up a tree which grew by 
the garden-wall and letting herself down in the lane beyond. 


One of the most interesting chapters of Mrs. Ellis’s book is that | 


in which she tells us the history of the Dissenting Academy which 


was established at Warrington in the year 1758, and in which Mres. | 


Barbauld’s father filled the post of classical tutor. Of the high- 
toned, cultivated society which grew up around the Academy, and 


in the midst of which Mrs. Barbauld’s early womanhood was | 


passed, Mrs. Ellis writes :— 
“ Simplicity of life and manners, combined with intellectual pursuits 


and tastes, made Warrington during this period a charming residence | 


for one of Miss Aikin’s genius and love of literature and society. 
Though struggling with poverty and the annoyance attendant on 
straitened means, the tutors were men of learning, refinement, and 
good reputation, and the students were young men of good families and 


position, and while they were inmates of the tutors’ houses, behaved in 


a quiet and dignified manner.” 

There are indications in Mrs. Barbauld’s letters of the time 
that there was much in the life at Warrington which she enjoyed. 
It was there that she first formed many of the friendships which 
lasted through her life, notably that with Dr. and Mrs. Priestley ; 
and it was there that she wrote and published many of her best 
works in prose and poetry. But there are also indications that 
her life at this period was not entirely congenial to her. The 
scholarly Puritans of Warrington appear to have had the defects 
of their qualities, and to have created an atmosphere about them 


which was too cold and unsympathetic to be quite agreeable to | 


the young poctess, who, however, appears to have done her best 
to conform to the tone of the surrounding society ; for Madame 


D’Arblay, speaking of an interview with her much later in life, | 
rejoices that the flight of her youth has taken with it a great | 


portion of an almost set smile which had an air of determined 
complacence and prepared acquiescence that seemed to result 
from a sweetness which never risked being off its guard. Her resi- 
dence at Warrington was brought to a natural termination by 
her marriage with the Rev. Charles Rochemont Barbauld, a 
Dissenting minister, who had been educated in the aca- 
demy, but whose character was even more out of harmony 
with the general tone of the place than that of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld herself. This marriage much surprised and disappointed 
her family and friends, who considered that she was throwing her- 
self away on a person quite unworthy of her talents and virtues, 
There were indeed grave objections to the union, for Mr. Bar- 
bauld had already experienced one fit of insanity, and the excessive 
excitability of his temperament pointed only too surely to the 
probable return of mental disorder. But when we read the elo- 


quent eulogium written of him after death by his widow, we can- | 


not agree with Mrs. Le Breton in thinking that the terms in which 


Miss Lucy Aikin wrote of her aunt’s affection for him were “ no 
‘ 


a 
| doubt appropriate.” Miss Aikin spoke of that attachment as the 
‘‘illusion of a romantic fancy, not of a tender heart,” and thought 
that only the uncongenial home atmosphere preventing the free ex. 
pansion of her aunt’s young affections could account for her having 
been ‘‘ caught by crazy demonstrations of amorous rapture, set off 
| with theatrical French manners, or conceiving of such an exagge. 
rated passion as a safe foundation on which to raise the sober struc. 
ture of domestic happiness”; but Miss Aikin herself is obliged toadmit 
that ‘‘ his moral character did honour to her choice ;” and if one. 
half of the graces of mind and heart which Mrs. Barbauld painted 
in the published character of her husband—which is one of the 
' most beautiful of her writings—were really his, we do not think 
it necessary to seek an explanation of her attachment to him jn 
‘‘ the baleful influence of the Nouvelle Héloise.” That Rousseay 
exercised a great influence upon her character at this time is not un. 
likely, but seeing that her writings are entirely free from the para. 
| doxes and ingenious absurdities which are the common snare 
“of the disciples of the high-priest of Nature, we think that in 
| her case his influence was wholly beneficial, and that its effects 
| may be traced in the awakening in her of a certain emotional 
spontaneity, which became in a manner herspecific quality, marking 

her off from the literary women who were her contemporaries. This 
| side of her character found a systematic expression in the essay 
| on ** The Devotional Taste,” which she published shortly after her 
| marriage. This essay was not appreciated at the time it was 
| written, but that was only to be expected, seeing that it treated 
of a sense which the writer explicitly declared was wanting to 
| her generation. But to us it seems worthy to rank with her best 
pieces. It is not inferior to them in style or in grasp of 
thought, and it goes beyond them in subtlety—a quality not so 
generally characteristic of Mrs. Barbauld’s writings. We regret 
that neither of her present biographers has thought it worth 
reprinting. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s married life was a busy one, and its varied 
duties left her little time for literary work. For a number of 
years her husband kept a boarding school, to which many parents 
| of rank and fortune sent their sons; and of these pupils of her 
| husband, many, who afterwards attained distinction, preserved 





| through life an affectionate reverence for Mrs. Barbauld, who, 
| besides exercising a wise supervision of the domestic arrangements 
of the school, took also her share in the work of teaching. Here 
| is a picture of her life, shortly after marriage, taken from one of 
her letters to her brother, Dr. Aikin :-— 

“Dear Brother,—I doubt not but you have been mumbling in your 
gizzard for some timo, and muttering between your teeth, ‘ What is this 
lazy sister of ours about?’ Now, to prove to you that I am not lazy, I 
will tell you what I have been about. First, then, making up beds; 
secondly, scolding my maids, preparing for company; and lastly, 
drawing up and delivering lectures on geography. Give me joy of 
| our success, for we shall have twenty-seven scholars before the vacation, 
| and two more have bespoken places at midsummer, so that we do not 
doubt of being now full; nay, Sir, I can assure you it is said in this 
county that it will soon be a favour to be on Mr, Barbauld’s list ; you 
have no objection, I hope, to a little boasting.” 

We never like Mrs. Barbauld better than in her letters to her 
; brother. Nothing can be more charming to read of than the tender 
| friendship which subsisted between them through life, the mutual 
| respect and admiration, the full confidence and trust. Very soon 
| after marriage Mrs. Barbauld despaired of baving children of her 
own, and wrote to beg her brother to allow her to adopt ove of bis 
family. To this request Dr. and Mrs. Aikin responded by con- 
fiding to their sister’s care their second child, Charles, then a boy 
of two years old, and shortly after, Mrs. Barbauld wrote to them, 
on her return from a visit to London :— 

“ Now, for the first time, Mr. Barbauld and I experienced the pleasure 

of having something to come home for, and of finding our dear Charles 
in perfect health, and glad to see us again.” 
Visits to London and Norwich were the holiday relaxation of the 
Barbaulds, and Mrs. Barbauld’s letters give us amusing glimpses 
of the social life both of the capital and of the provincial town. 
Of Norwich society she writes :— 

‘We have been so much engaged with dinners and suppers, that 
though I fully intended to write from thence, and began a letter, I 
really could not finish it. The heads of all the Norwich people are in & 
whirl, occasioned by the routs which have been introduced amongst 
them this winter; and such a bustle with writing cards a month before- 
hand, throwing down partitions, moving beds, &ec. Do you know the 
different terms? There is a squeeze, a fuss, a drive, a rout, and lastly, 
a hurricane, when the whole house is full from top to bottom. It is 
matter of great triumph to me that we enjoy the latter for ten months 
in the year.” 

The lateness of London hours scandalises her :— 

“ We are got into the visiting way here, which I do not consider quite 
as idle employment, because it leads to connections; but the hours are 
intolerably late. The other day, at Mrs. Chapone’s, none of her party 
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buted lands to such vassals as had adhered to them, or they thought to 
to favour, turning them out again at pleasure, and giving the lands to 
Mrs. Ellis is very angry with Wordsworth for having said that seater i pereerae kage atin 
Mrs. Barbauld ‘‘ was spoiled as a ports by being a Dissenter, and | vot possession of a castle and bawn [court] round it, considered all the 
concerned with a Dissenting academy ;” she reminds him, with ques- | land about it as his own, and everybody that fed their cattle in the 
tionable relevancy, that the great Lake poet was himself the son of | ae eae of it as his vasoals. 

an attorney, and was at one time a distributor of stamps, ‘all of Carte afterwards enters into some particulars regarding the 
which makes it rather unjust to blame Mrs. Barbauld for the Ulster settlement, which we are now enabled to examine and 
in life to which she was born.” We can appreciate | supplement. He tells us “ the lands were divided into three pro- 
heartily the high moral earnestness and the unconventioual spirit portions, the greatest of 2,000 English acres, the middle of 1,500, 
of the school in which she was brought up, but we confess to being | and the least of 1,000 each.” Only seven allotments in fact 
rather of Wordsworth’s opinion, that the atmospiere of intellectual reached 3,000 acres, two of these being held by Englishmen and 
Dissent, and the sectarian influences which were about her through | five by Scotchmen. The total number of acres in the six escheated 
life, were not, on the whole, favourable to the development of counties was 511,615, of which 209,800 were granted to the 
her poetic genius. As a poet, she has every merit but that English and Scotch “undertakers,” including the Londoners ; 
of possessing the essential poetic qualities. If lofty sentiment | 110,330 to servitors (of the Crown) and natives ; and the rest to 
expressed in stately verse and well-chosen language constitutes | the clergy, free schools, &c. Two English noblemen and five of 
poetry, Mrs. Barbauld’s poems deserve the high praise which | the principal Scotch lords figure in the list. The building obliga- 
Mrs. Ellis gives them ; but if we have a right to ask of the poet tious imposed on the settlers had produced the most flattering 
something above and beyond this, if we may expect him to lift the | results when the province was resurveyed in 1619, as is witnessed 
veil, and show us the occult mysteries of thought and feeling | by some, particulars of ‘‘ Castle Aubigny,” ‘ Virginie Town,” 
which elude our less delicate prose-perceptions, then we think | &e. The natives held their land on moderate terms, but were 
Mrs. Barbauld has no title to rank with the best of our singers. | prudently removed from the most defensible regions, or, as the 
There is a very tender and graceful poem of hers on ‘ Life” which | Attorney-General, Sir John Davis, says, with an inimitable 
has more of the specific quality of poetry than any of her other | euphuism, ‘‘ were in some places transplanted from the woods and 
writings, and of this Wordsworth used to say that ke envied it her. | mountains into the plains and open countries, that, like wild fruit- 
Weare not sure that a tiny fragment of a dialogue with Death—the | trees, they might grow the milder, and bear the better and sweeter 
last thing she ever wrote—does not come next to it in this kind | fruit.” The unequal quality of the land, the imperfections of 
of rank. It is given at the end of Mrs. Le Breton’s memoir, and | the survey, and the difliculty of bringing people together who could 
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IRISH STATE PAPERS, 1603-1624.* 
Tuts volume, which is the sixth and last of the entire ‘*‘ Calendar 


of the Carew Papers,” furvishes a somewhat scanty series of | 
| less adeqnately illustrated than the former in the collections of Sir 
| George Carew, in consequence, perhaps, of his having been 
| desirous of avoiding an imputation of egoism in treating of 
| transactions with which he was 


documents relative to the entire reign of James I., whose whole 
Irish policy policy Dr. Brewer regards as highly creditable to him, 
and indicative of a natural sagacity to which neither his own 
general conduct nor the views of his historiographers have done 
justice. Our editor has indicated and commended the Commission 
of inquiry into defective titles and the establishment of itinerant 
judges, pointing out that the native lords had often willingly 
submitted to hold their estates in capite of Henry VIII. and 
his successors, thus obtaining a secure title for themselves, 
while they yet struggled (which was the true cause of 
many civil wars) to exclude their tenants from similar 
advances towards a settled and civilised status. He takes 
pleasure in contrasting the prudent and economical manage- 
ment of the ‘‘ Ulster plantation” with the extravagant estates 
that had been granted by Queen Elizabeth for peopling Munster 
with English settlers. He dwells on the effect of her policy in 
giving up the province to men of large fortunes and high birth, 
who had no inducement to settle definitively in the country, and 
who were restrained from employing native labourers. He touches 
lastly on the difficulties which beset the Ulster undertaking, from 
the apparent necessity of removing from the country the poorer 


classes as well as the swordsmen, or genteel aud landless | 


brawlers, of whom the former were, after much temporising, 
let alone, while the measures adopted respecting the latter 
are involved in some obscurity. Among the remaiving topics 
noticed by Dr. Brewer, we may mention a curious report of 
the meeting of the Irish Parliament in 1613, and some particular]s 
of the estate left by the poet Spenser to his son, belying the 
tradition that he died in poverty. The Appendix to the Intro- 
duction contains some valuable statements from Carte’s * Life of 
Ormond,” in which Dr. Brewer's views respecting the state of 
Munster under the Tudors are confirmed by passages such as the 


following :— 

“These lords governed them (their subjects) according tothe Brehon 
law, in a very arbitrary as well as oppressive manner, taking coigne 
and livery of them, which made the land waste, and the people idle-- 
and by their cosherings ..... and spendings reducing the common 
Sort to a state of absolute slavery, and to a necessity of following their 


chiefs whenever they pleased to rebel. For they had no estates of 
freehold or inheritance, nor any security of enjoying what belonged to 
them, their wives as well as goods being liable at any time to be taken 
Way at the pleasure of their lords, who were, after all, in as precarious 
a state with regard to their succession as their vassals were in respect 
of possession. . . . . The heads of the septs, whose power extended over 
large tracts, did not suceeed one another by descent; but their power 
determining with their lives, such as had’ most power and credit in 
those parts got by force possession of their territories, and then distri- 
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| serve for two and two portcullises for the other two. 


be mutually good neighbours, gave rise to numerous interrogatories 
and regulations of which Sir George Carew has given us accounts. 
Dr. Brewer's high opinion of what James IL. did for Ireland has 


| not prevented him from acknowledging the great importance, in 


many respects, of the preparatory work performed in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; but he considers that the former subject has been 


personally connected, 
The topography of the Ulster Settlement may be studied in 


| the documents headed * Distribution of Precincts for English, 
| Scottish, Natives, &c.,” besides which we find calendared the 


articles agreed on with the London ‘ undertakers,” and two sum- 
maries of ‘‘ conditions” granted to the natives and servitors. 


| Some reports will also be observed of distributions of land in other 


provinces, which had probably a disastrous effect in enhancing the 
general insecurity of the condition of Ireland during James's reign 
and up to the period of the great Civil War. The earliest reports of 
the works performed and in progress, as in the year 1611, show 
the settlers to have been more backward than had been expected ; 


| but this, as we have seen, was not the case with the report of 
| 1619. 


The most interesting particulars we can extract from the 
latter will, perhaps, be those relating to the city of Londonderry, 


| which was destined to be the scene of such a memorable siege after 


the English revolution. ‘This colony we find 


“ Compassed with a strong wall, excellently made and neatly wrought, 
of good Time and stone; circuit, 284 2-3rds perches (18 feet to perch). 
The four gates contain 84 feet, the wall is 24 feet high, and 6 thick. 
Gates battlemented, but to two there is no going-up; so they serve to 
no great uses; there are no leaves to the gates, but two drawbridges 
Nine bulwarks 


very large and good, and two half-bulwarks; upon four can be 
placed four cannons or other pieces; the rest are not quite so 
large. The rampart within the city 12 feet thick of earth. All 


substantially done, saving a house for the soldiers, and a continual 
house to stand in in the night, to defend them from the weather, whic 
most extreme in these parts. Since the last survey there is a sc}ool 
built, 67 feet length and 25 in breadth, and two other small houses: no 
other building within the city. Number of houses within the city ‘2, 
containing 102 families; far too few for defence of such a cireuit, and 
scarce able to man one bulwark; neither is there room to set up 100 
houses, unless they are made as small as the first, and each room 


is 


named as a house.” 

This account bas a somewhat confused appearance, and we fear 
the circuit was not to be defended without putting more houses 
and families into it than there was room for. Unless the immi- 
grants were able to dwarf themselves like those who entered 
Milton’s Pandemonium, their prospects were anything but en- 
couraging. 

The Irish elections of 1613 were largely influenced by the new 
corporations set up in the North, and by various abuses of the 
Royal prerogatives, which gave rise to querulous petitions from the 


native nobles, knights, &e. The majority of the Parliament was 


composed of the Protestants, who elected a nominee of the Govern- 
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ment to the office of Speaker; the minority protested and seceded, 
and the Deputy found it best to prorogue the Assembly. So much 
Lingard has told us, with his usual discretion, but our Calender 
describes at Jarge the exciting and somewhat ludicrous scenes that 
had occurred in the Parliament House. ‘The majority went 
out to count themselves, the minority would not submit to any 
counting, but took advantage of their position to chair their own 
anti-Speaker. ‘The majority then forced their way in, and made 
Sir John Davis sit down on the knees of his rival, whom they at 
last succeeded in ejecting. King James reflected on these pro- 
ceedings with his accustomed dignity in a speech at Whitehall, 
protesting that the like was never heard of in France, Spain, or 
any other kingdom in Christendom, and concluded,— 


“Your carriage has been most undutiful and unreasonable, and in 
the next degree of treason; and you have nothing to fly to but my 
ae What is it to you if I made many or few boroughs? 
What if I had made 40 noblemen and 400 boroughs? The more the 
merrier, the fewer the better cheer. In contending to have a committee 
before you agreed on a Speaker you did put the plough before the horse, 
so as it went on untowardly, like your Irish ploughs,” 


—a most unkind cut from a monarch who claimed to be descended 
from King Fergus ! 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
scenes 
The Four Civilisations of the World: an Historical Retrospect. By 
Henry Wikoff. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co.)—The book 
before us, under the title of An J/istorical Retrospect, comprises nothing 
less than the whole period of the history of mankind, from the earliest 
records of its existence down to our modern times. So ambitious 
a task could only have been entered upon by an American, as ‘t seems 
The reader will wonder how it can be possible to compress the 
Never- 
Like 


along 


to us. 
course of six thousand and odd years into a pocket volume. 
theless the feat has been accomplished, after a fashion. 
the posts and flags which a_ surveying plants 
the line he is directed to map out, Mr. Wikoff’s work is distributed 
landmarks, and each epoch or stage 


To 


engineer 


into divisions, akin to 
characterised by some colour and features peculiar to itself. 


| 

he said, ‘do great hurt here. One, a rumour which runneth about th 
House, “ Take heed what you do, the Queen’s Majesty liketh not such . 
matter.” The other is a message sometimes brought into the soot 
either commanding or inhibiting,—very injurious to the freedom pe 
speech and consultation. Would to God, Mr. Speaker, that these two 
things were buried in-hell! The King hath no peer or equal in the 
kingdom, but he ought to be under God and the law, because the law 
maketh him a King.’ Of course Wentworth was again assigned to the 
ore . . Wentworth’s curiosity cost him a third trip to the 

No wonder Elizabeth lost her temper with these inquisitive 
Puritans. The genius of the future Yankee might be discerned in their 
prying propensities. There can be no doubt that England prospered 
under the intelligent despotism of Queen Bess. In agriculture, com- 
merce, and navigation the nation made progress; letters flourished- 
the finances were economised ; Sir Francis Drake sailed round the world S 
Bacon’s philosophy and Shakespeare’s poetry immortalised the epoch. 
Yet Monarchy was never so despotic since the date of Magna Charta.”" 
We venture to predict a wide circulation of this “Synoptic Chronicle” in 
America, if not in “the old country,” since, apart from its utility as, 
condensed history (serving as a “ handbook ” of the past), Mr. Wikoft’s 
work really deals with and expounds the fluctuations of social ang 
political forces in a singularly pointed and original manner. One of the 
salient characteristics of the book is that few events of any significance 
are suffered to go unaccounted for. Whether the interpretation be 





always the true one we cannot undertake to say, but it is an attractive 
quality in an author to be ever ready to offer one to the reader's mind. 
—H. G. 











do this must have cost the writer a vast amount of sustained reflection, | 


which, with a capacity of bringing out the leading points of the narrative 
as the world’s story unwinds itself, enables him to enchain the attention 
of the reader without putting too fatiguing a strain upon it. The book 
recalls, in some sort, the effect of those “dissolving views” of the 
“ diorama,” where the scenes succeed one another in harmonious re- 
lation. But the leading merit of the author consists in the endeavour— 
and we must say a not unsuccessful endeavour—to keep his eye fixed 
on certain fundamental principles, or social agencies, which he shows to 
have been constantly in operation throughout past ages, and to have be- 
come developed at this present time into full and mature supremacy. 
The various phases wherein the principle of resistance to unjust power 
is seen at work; in the improved methods of that resistance, as civili- 
sation advanced; the diversity of the forms of oppression under which 
the inferior classes were stimulated to revolt at intervals; the gradual 
steps by which wholesome securities were, at great sacrifices, obtained 
for the people, both from their clerical and lay oppressors; all 
these chapters of human history are treated with a perspicacious and 
almost with a philosophic pen. Occasionally a passage occurs wherein, 
extreme brevity notwithstanding, the light of generous philan- 
thropy breaks across the picture. Of course, the dominant colour of 
the author’s mind is democratic, and accordingly, it is in describing the 
rise of the great Republic that his style becomes at once more animated 
and effective. Perhaps it is not too much to say of the chapters relating 
to the early growth of American institutions, that they present a sort of 
‘microcosm ” of the events of the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
such as may claim to imbue the student of modern history with unusually 
clear and correct ideas of that stage of political history. The rapid 
sketch of the stream of French national affairs is, of course, too fleeting 
to leave any solid or lasting impressions. At the same time, we feel 
bound to admit that the reflections suggested by the comparison of the 


English with their French neighbours “ point a moral” of an instructive | 


kind. The long subjection of the French people to their rulers, whilst 
the English were always striving to countervail the prerogative of 
the King, from the Conquest down to the memorable crisis of 1688, 
when the “Constitution” was permanently established,—this contrast we 
regard as skilfully followed out in Mr. Wikoff’s pages. As a specimen 
of his narrative style, the subjoined passage may be acceptable to the 
reader :— 

“ A goodly number of the Puritans, however, remained in England, 
and caused Queen Elizabeth no small vexation. A certain Peter Went- 
worth, Member of the Commons, was a great stickler for the privileges 
of Parliament, and was frequently sent to the Tower. In 1571 he got 


np ‘A Petition to the Lords to be Suppliants with the Lower House to 
the Queen.’ This was the old combination of the aristocracy and middle- 
class which had given so much trouble to Elizabeth’s predecessors. 
The project was nipped in the bud by locking up Wentworth in the 
Tower. 
declaiming in Parliament for the sight of ‘free speech’ 


Nothing daunted, we find the plucky Puritan, four years later, 





Veritas: Revelation of Mysteries, Biblical, Historical, and Social, 
Henry Melville. Edited by F. Tennyson and A. Tuder. (Hall and Co.)— 
If anyone seeks to know Masonic mysteries without going through 
initiation, and does not mind running the risk of going mad, let him 
read this book right through from beginning to end. We have not read 
it. Todo so, we should probably have to neglect all other duties for at 
least atwelyemonth. What we have been able to make out of it is this, 
—that all history, sacred or profane, is a solar myth. Weshall give one 
specimen :— 

“ After considerable squabbling with his celestial subjects, his solar 
majesty, Carolus, slowly, that is day by day, proceeds northward, and 
arrives at AR 111, ‘determined for some time to make York the place of 
residence, and his solar majesty, at the summer solstatio, or solstice, 
for some time, always does make York his place of residence. From 
York his majesty makes a circuit, or circle, to Hull, and Sir John, or 
Saint John Hotham, refuses his solar majesty entrance. Hot ham is 
the sun’s home at the solstice with Apollo at AR 106. Hull means 
chaff of corn, and at AR 106 there is a wheat-sheaf and some barley, 
and also a flail to thrash the corn and produce the chaff...... The 
Scots or Scoti invite Charles from Oxford, and he, the sun-king, leaves 
that place in disguise, of course after sunset.” 

We know what is on the reader’s tongue to say, but it cannot be. There 
are three names on the title-page, and they, so the physicians tell us 
never combine, 
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Ovidii Heroides XIV., edited by A. Palmer, 8V0 ........ccceeeeeeeeeeees (Bell & Sons) 6/0 
Perowne (J. J. S.), Book of Psalms, with Notes, &c., vol 2, 8vo. (Bell & Sons) 18/0 
Pettigrew (J.), Physiology of Circulation in Plants, Animals, & Man (Macmillan) 12/9 
Regulations for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination, 1874 (Macmillan) 1/0 
Robertson (J.), Answers to Daily Exercises in History and Geography (Bean) 5/0 
(Pickering) 12/0 


Two things,’ | Roy's Satire against Wolsey, cr 8vo 
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J.F.), Order 
Bessel! SD. Knots Un 


of Consecration of Church of Abbey Dore, 8vo (Pickering) 2/0 
tied on Disputed Points in Religion, 8vo ..(«Hunt & Co.) 7/6 








Waring (E. J.), Uses of the Bazaar Medicines of India, 12mo..... 


Wilberforce (Bp.), Essays contributed to Quarterly Review, 2 vols 8v 


-+(Churchill) 4/0 








Ryle ( ‘s Manual, 18mo (Bell & Sons) 2/6 ili $ i i 
F.), Communicant’s Manual, covecepnnvecscoonorccocsses Sons) 2/6 | Williams (J. W.), Skin Diseases of Constitutional O fp CE BVO .eccceces 3 
Betlet (Unie ‘ersal Dollar-Tables, feap 4to (E. Wilson) 10/6 | Wilson (R.), Treatise on Steam-Boilers, 12mo.. _— on een | ro $0 
Scott (P.), Christianity aod a Personal Devil, an Essay, 12mo ......(Pickeriug) 5/0 | Wrinkles, or Hints to Sportsmen, by the Old Shekarry ...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Snell (H.), Ensmel-Painting os yy BVO .ccoccccccccces an Ganesan = Wylde (F. F.), Life and Adventures of Totty Testudo, cr 8¥0.....0......(Nimmo) 5/0 
nen (L.), Hours in a Library, cr 5v0....... seeeseeens sseeeeee (Ss fe le 5 30. 4 New Mvsic. 

ae owgood (J. C.), Student's Guide to Materia Medica, 12mo ...... (Churchill) 6/6 Bridal March, dedicated to the Duke ont Duchess of Edinburgh 
Three Hundred Bible Stories and Pictures, cr 8V0 .......0+.++ seseereeseeeee( Nimmo) 3/6 (Ladies’ Printing Press) 1/6 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 


STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 


FOUNDED 1836. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soricrrors.—Messrs. DomviLLeE, LAWRENCE, and GraHaM. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—One or more, £97 (equivalent to board 
and tuition free); one, £75; one or more, £65; 
three or more, £25. Papers will be in Classics, 
Math tics, Natural Sci ana Modern Languages, 
Examination begins Wednesday, June 17th. 
For further information, apply to the HEAD 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 
Bristol. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
4 Square.—The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members wil! be held 
in the READING-ROOM on Thursday, the 2ist of 
MAY, at Three o'clock in the afternoon, Lord 
HovuGutTon in the Chair. 
By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 42 Queen 
Square, W.C.—The MONTHLY MEETING of 
the Members will be held on WEDNESDAY, the 20th 
inst., at 7.30 p.m., when the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, will 
read a Paper entitled “A Conservative Plea for the 
Higher Education of Women.” 
JOHN R. O. NEIL, Secretary. 





ANSION HOUSE BENGAL 
FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 
Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY 
the QUEEN, who contributes £1,000 ; 
H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500; 
And H.B.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, whose 
donation is £250. 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, 
Chairman. 


Ata PUBLIC MEETING held in the Egyptian Hall 
of the Mansion House, on Tuesday, April 14th, 1874, 
the Right Hon. the LORD Mayor in the chair, the 
following Resoluti were i ly carried :— 

Proposed by the Most Hon. the MarQuis OF SALIs- 
BURY (Secretary of State for India), and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lorp LAWRENCE, G.C.B.:—*“ That this 

ting is convinced that the distress which prevails 








LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 

BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will reopen 
his School on Tuesday, May 26, after a month's vacation, 
during which he has been having the accommodation 
of his house improved by the building of a large and 
lofty dormitory over his schoolroom, with a Tutor's 
room attached to it. In the summer vacation (during 
six weeks in August and September), he will have his 
house further greatly improved by an entirely new 
roof, and the repairing and decorating of the whole 
house, inside and out. 


ROYDON HIGH SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—In July the Council of the Girls’ Public 

Day School Company (Limited) will elect a Head 

Mistress for the above School, which it is proposed to 

open at Croydon in September. Salary, £250 per 

annum, with a capitation-fee of ten shillings on each 
pupil over one hundred. 

Testimonials, printed or legibly written, to be sent 
on or before June 24 to the SECRETARY of the Com- 
pany, 112 Brompton Road, 8S,W., from whom further 
particulars can be had. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, for 
HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
Founded 1849 ; Incorporated 1869. 

REMOVAL to larger premises, 8 and 9 York Place, 
Portman Square.—SU BSCRIPTIONS are urgently re- 
quired to enable the Council to complete their arrange- 
ments. Amount required, £8,000; already received, 
£4,000. 

Subscriptions to be paid to the College, 48 and 49 
Bedford Square : or to the * College Separate Account,” 
at the Union Bank, Argyll Place, W.; or to Miss JANE 
MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec., 11 Craven Hill, Hyde Park. 


ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
nspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, & 27 meee STREET, OXFORD STREET, 

Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 

PATENTEES OF 


WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 


anp CARPET, 

H J. NICOLL’'S CELEBRATED 
e SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS 
(Waterproof, yet evaporable), or with silk lapels, One 
Guinea each, are further improved by the insertion of 
ae ae > or etn as to allow expansion on the 
ide without showing any appearance of bulging from 

the exterior. a aio 
3 This useful invention was registeged by H. J. NICOLL 
anuary 7, 1874, and these OveFcoats can only be 
obtained at his several addresses in London—114, 116, 
_ 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester— 
0 Mosley Street ; Liverpool—50 Bold Street; 








the 











PIRITUALISM.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held, under the auspices 
of the BRITISH NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
SPIRITUALISTS, on THURSDAY, MAY 2Ist, at the 
QUEBEC INSTITUTE, 15 Lower Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, W. The chair will be taken at 3 p.m. 
Doors open at 2.15 p.m. Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan, and 
Mr. Morse, Trance Mediums ; also, Dr. Sexton, Enmore 
Jones, T. H. Noyes, J. T. Hoskines, &c., will address 
the Meeting. Objectors are specially invited. Reserved 
seats, 28; body of hall, 6d up to quarter to 3, after that 
time free; gallery, free. Tickets may be obtained of 
Messrs. Lacon and Ollier, 168 New Bond Street; of J. 
Burns, 15 Southampton Row; or at the door. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS ino 

WATER - COLOURS.—The SEVENTIETH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall 

Mall East. From 9till7. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| STITUTEof PAINTERSin WATER- 

COLOURS.—The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk, Admis- 
sion ls. Catalogue 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
—On VIEW, PERMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 
Prints from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental aud Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 


“fPNHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1863, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
i LAST PERFORMANCES of SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH’S QUEER DREAM. Re-written by Dr. 
Croft. Daily, at 4 and 9, by Mr. J. Oscar Hartwell. 
Note.—In consequence of the production of other 
novelties this successful piece cannot be given after 
This Day (Saturday). ECONOMY of GAS; Seeger's 
New Apparatus. More about SUGAR; by Prof. Gard- 
ner. The WONDERS of ACOUSTICAL SCIENCE; 
by Mr. J. L. King. RUSSIA and the TZAR; by Mr. 
B. J. Malden. Open 12and7. Admission Is. 




















OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—RUSSIA 
; andthe TZAR; new Lecture Entertainment. 
TWICE DAILY. 
I OGS. — “STONEHENGE,” in his cele- 
brated work on the Dog, says:— Worms are & 
fertile source of disease in the dog, destroying every 
year more puppies than distemper itself." While the 
Field says of distemper :—* All treatment to be suc 
cessful must be prefaced by the expulsion of worms.” 
“NALDIRE’S POWDERS” remove these pests 
within one hour, at the same time giving tone to the 
stomach, and producing first-rate condition in dogs. 
Price 2s, 33 6d, and 5s per packet, of all Chemists; aud 








ingham—39 New Street. 





of Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street. 


in certain districts in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Behar is severe and —— and certain to con- 
tinue for many th herefore appeals to the 
ple of England to come forward and assist in the 
efforts which the Government of India are to 
meet the calamity and save human life.” 
by Professor FAWCETT, and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY :—* That 
this meeting, fully imp d with the ity of con- 
tinued exertion to a ent the means of charitable 
relief in the famine-stricken districts, pledges itself to 
support the efforts of the Mansion House Executive 
Relief Committee to raise further subscriptions, and is 
strongly of opinion that this Committee should not 
relax in its appeals to the public.” 

Pro by Mr, C. MEENE&SHEYA, and seconded by 
Mr. ARBUTHNOT :—*“ That the best thanks of this meet- 
ing be given tothe Right. Hon. the Lond Mayor for his 
conduct in the chair.” 

The funds subscribed will be devoted to the allevia- 
tion of distress which cannot easily be reached by 
Governmental interference. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lorp Mayor, 
or the following Banks:—The Imperial Bank, Loth- 
bary, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., St. James's Street, S.W.; 
and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street. 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the 
Private Secretary to the Lorp Mayor (Mr. Vine), atthe 
Mansion House. JOHN R. 8S. VINE. Secretary. 

May 15, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier. 








URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET emai x am TO THE ROYAL 





35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


y ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
\% ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 61 
BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful do- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. ; 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC Designer, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








" THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S 
KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH : O W E L S. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 


THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


EA AND PERRINS’' SAUCE. 
(The “* WORCESTERSGHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘“‘ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the SS Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


FABver's sauc E.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 























ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


MPROVED and 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
Bimile across label. 


MRS. §. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
_ Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 








A. 





INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | 


Street, W. 
\ A ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 
Ms ALL’S PAYSANDU OX- 
L TONGUES. In 3-lb. and 4-lb, Tins, containing 
one and two tongues respectively. 
“Met with universal approval.”— Times, April 23, 1874, 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: J. MCCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.O. 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potaas, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin. North Wales. 

















=i . | WEAKNESS 
ECONOMIC | 


London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


NCHOVIES and ANCHOVY 
PREPARATIONS. 
The Original and Superior have been Manufactured 
only by JOHN BURGESS and SON, 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON, 
For more than a hundred years. 
Order of your Grocer. but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS aud SONS.” 


i y! NNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 











The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 

YEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





LOSS of HAIR, &c. 

Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility,and Faculty. 
\ R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
ai London, daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 

The PILO POWDER, forthe removal! of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
yj HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica] 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring. so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
| ge STIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

‘y &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
and SWELLING of the LEGS 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s od, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 





OTHING 
N 


TO INVESTORS, 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
ENNINGTON and GQ: 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, enn, 


| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 








AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- | 


tine hue, nu matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 


and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 


| concentrated form and at a lower price. 


Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear]-like whiteness, protects 


the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | 


rance to the breath. Price ls 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Ohemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 


| 


| Total Profits realised since 1835... 


Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with 


enumeration of Safe Investments payi - 
per cent. PAYING Crome 10 t0 29 
PENNINGTON and 


CO., 3 Ro 
Buildings, London, E.0, yal Exchange 
TeaNK if Ghilipra anmoanl— 
RAY K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 : 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Ade‘aide and the’ principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated = 
collected. Money received on deposit. For term 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.G, = 
WILLIAM PORDY, General Manager, 
| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. . 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1873... £5,486,748 
Income for the past Year 507.28 
Amount pai‘ on death to December last 9,856,739 
Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained at the Office, 


DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Tnsur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. ” 











Secretaries 
VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (FoR Lives ONLy.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Income from Premiums 
Accumulated Funds ., «+e 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capit than £1,599,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surolus 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expeases, 
and other contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Me EY, TIME, and LIFE 
i ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 

Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts aud negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizvheth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, aud Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1874. 


ATIONAL 
N? 


seeseeres £338,129 














PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, for MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, &c. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
Established 1535, 
TRUSTEES, 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Whetham, Esq., Alderman and Sheriff. 
Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Sir Charles Reed, F.S.A. 
The Profits of the Five Years to the 20th 


November, 1872, WOre .corcccccssovcorseccccceees £519,223 
Producing an Annual Keduction in Pre- 
miums for Five Years of upwards Of....... . 72,000 
And also Bunuses added to sums assured (in 
194,000 


addition to former Bonuses) of upwards of 
2,305,330 


d amongst the 








The whole of the Protits are 


| Assured. 


Number of Policies issued, 34,804. 
Accumulated Fund 
Gross annual income 
The entire Expenses are only 5 per cent. on the gro38 

annual revenue. 
Total Amount paid for Claims........e.eseee 3,393,551 


£3,265,881 
438,654 





Prospectus and Proposal form forwarded on 
| application. 
April 9, 1874, HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


| 


OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 


for giving immedfate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. 
procured of any chemist. 
HY—withvut which none are genuine. 
| ask for Young's. 


Price 6d and Is per box. May bo 
Observe the trade mark— 
Be sure anl 
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RAILWAY DEBENTURE TRUST COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





Share Capital Subscribed, £1,000,000. 


Paid-up, 


£500,000. 





Directors. 


SAMUEL LAING, Esq., M.P., Chairman, Chairman of the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company. 
The HON. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, M.P., London (Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.) 


MALCOLM A. LAING, Esq. 


, 1 Eastern Terrace, Brighton. 


GEORGE LEEMAN, Esq., M.P., London, Chairman of the North-Eastern Railway Company. 
JOHN HORATIO LLOYD, Esq., 1 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


JOHN PENDER, Esq., M.P., London and Manche: 


ster, Chairman of the Eastern Telegraph Company. 


Sir PHILIP ROSE, Bart., London. 
Sir EDWARD W. WATKIN, M.P., London, Chairman of the South-Eastern Railway Company. 
GEORGE EDWARD WYTHES, Esq., London, Director of the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company. 


BANKERS, 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, and 


CO., 67, Lombard Street, E.C., London, 


Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W., London. 


SoricrTors. 
Messrs. NORTON, ROSE, NORTON, and BREWER, 6 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


AvupItors. 
Messrs. QUILTER, BALL, and CO., Moorgate Street, E.C., London. 
Messrs. PRICE, HOLYLAND, and WATERHOUSE, Gresham Street, London. 


Orrices. 


No. 5 LOTHBUE 


RY, E.C., London. 





Issue of £500,000 Five-per-Cent. Debentures at £97, redeemable by Annual Drawings in 51 years, at £110, 
by a Cumulative Sinking Fund of Half per cent. per annum. 


Price of Issue 97 per cent., payable as follows :—£5 


> per cent. on Application. 


20 a on Allotment. 
25 pan on 18th June. 
25 ~ on Ist July. 
22 * on 20th July. 
£97 


Option being reserved to the Allottees to pay up in full on allotment, or on the date of payment of any Instalment, 





After the Ist of August next the Debentures now offered will be 
identical with those of the £500,000 previously issued, and will equally 
participate in the drawing which will take place towards the end of the 
present year. 

Interest of £5 per cent. per annum will commence from the date of 
payment of each instalment, and if paid up in full, such interest will 
aecrue on the £100 from the date of payment. 

The Debentures when fully paid up will be to bearer, with half-yearly 
coupons, payable on the Ist February and Ist August in each year. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued against Bankers’ Receipts, endorsed 
by the allottees, which Scrip Certificates will be exchanged for Definitive 
Bonds as soon as possible after payment in full. 

By the Articles of Association, all moneys raised by the issue of 
Debentures are to be invested in Mortgages, Debentures, or obligations 
of Railways (or to an extent not exceeding one-fourth in the Debentures 
of other undertakings, such as Docks, Waterworks, Gas, Telegraphs, 
&c.) These investments are selected with peculiar care, and under the 
condition that no more than one-tenth of the Capital raised is ever to 
be invested in any one security, 

In addition to this, the £1,000,000 of Share Capital, half of which is 


paid up and invested, and half remaining to be called, will constitute a | 


Guarantee Fund for the Debentures. All capital raised by this and 
other issues of the Company’s Debentures (which are limited by the 


Articles of Association to £5,000,000 for each £1,000,000 of Share | 


Capital issued) will rank pari passu as a common preferential charge 
on all the securities, as well as on the entire Share Capital. 


From the investment of the £500,000 of paid-up Share Capital, and 


the £500,000 Debenture Capital already issued, the Directors were able 
at the first Annual General Me»ting held in February last, to declare a 
Dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, carrying forward the 
sum of £14,323 6s 2d. 

t 


Each Debentureholder will have as a guarantee for his interest and | 


sinking fund:— 

Ist. A corresponding amount of securities spread over a large 
number of Investments in first-class Mortgages of Railways 
and other undertakings, affording in themselves a large 
margin on the amount required for the interest and sinking 
fund of the Company’s Debontures. 

2nd. A further margin from the Income derived from the invest- 
ment of the £500,000 of Share Capital actually paid up and 
invested. 

drd. The additional guarantee of the £500,000 of Share Capital, 
remaining to be called up upon each issue of £1,000,000 
Share Capital. 


It may safely be said, therefore, that the Debentures of this Company | 
practically represent an investment in a careful selection of good Rail- | 


way and other 
security which may be fairly class 


Debentures, with a margin so large as to make it a 
“l with that of the Debenture Stocks 


of the leading British Railways, the return on which barely yields 4 | 


per cent. per annum, while that of the Debentures now offered, at the 
price of issue is above 5 per cent., without taking into consideration the 
premium on the amortisation amounting to 13 per cent. 

The £500,000 Debentures previously issued at £95 are now quoted at 
£98 to £100, and the Directors believe that as they become better 
known they cannot fail to rise to a higher price. 

The drawings for redemption will take place yearly, commencing this 
year, in the presence of a notary public. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. 

In case a less number of Bonds is allotted than is applied for, the 
surplus of the deposit will be applied towards payment of the amount 
due on allotment. 

In default of payment of any instalment, the allotment and all pay- 
ments will be liable to forfeiture. 

Applications on the enclosed Form, accompanied with a deposit of 
£5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for, must be made to the 
Company’s Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard 
Street, E.C.; or Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall Mall East, 
S.W. 





| 

| Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Com- 
| pany’s Offices, 5 Lothbury, E.C.; of Messrs. Norton, Rose, Norton, and 
Brewer, 6 Victoria Street, Westminster ; and of the Bankers, where all 
Subscriptions must be paid. 

| 5 Lothbury, E.C., London, May 15, 1874. 





THE 
RAILWAY DEBENTURE TRUST COMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Issue of £500,000 5 per-cent. Debentures at £97, redeemable 
by Annual Drawings at £110, by a cumulative Sinking 
Fund of one-half per cent. per annum. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE RAILWAY DEBENTUREL TRUST COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, to the account o the 
Ramway Deventure Trust Company, Limited, the sum of 
| pounds, being the deposit of £5 per Debenture on £ Five-per-Cent. 
Debentures, I request you to allot me that amount of Debentures, and 
I engage to pay the further Instalments on that or any lesser amount 
| that you may allot to me as the same shall become due, upon the terms 
of the Prospectus, dated May 15, i874. 


Name (in Frall) .cocccccccccccocsccscosecsesccccesserccose 
BMATOGE ccc cocvescccssccnesccccssvecenscsosessoooessesconse 
BGBO . dccncecencusccddes cccncescesecnudsennsesceseessussees 
| Sicmature cecrcccccscccccecccccscrccccessoeseveeess ° 
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WORKS BY MR. RUSKIN. 
1.SESAME and LILIES. 18s. Three 
Lectures, with new Preface. 


1. OF KINGS’ TREASURIES. 2. OF QUEENS’ GARDENS, 
3. OF THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


2.MUNERA PULVERIS. 18s. Six 


Essays on the Elements of Political Economy. 


3. ARATRA PENTELICI. £1 7s Gd. 
Six Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture, given 
before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas 
Term, 1870. 

4.The EAGLE’S NEST. 18s. Ten 
Lectures on the Relation of Natural Science to 
Art, given before the University of Oxford, in Lent 
Term, 1872, 


5. TIME and TIDE. 18s. 
6.The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. 


18s. Four Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and 
The Future of England. With added Article on 
the Economies of the Kings of Prussia. 


LOVE’S MEINIE. Six Lectures on | 


Greek and English Birds. Given before the 
University of Oxford. 
1, Tue Ronin. Now ready. 


2. THE SWALLOW. Now ready. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lec- 
tures on Wood and Metal Engraving. Given 
before the University of Oxford. 

1. DEFINITION OF THE ART OF ENGRAVING, 
ready. 1s, post free. 
2. Tne& RELATION OF ENGRAVING TO OTHER ARTS IN 

FLORENCE. Now ready. 1s, post free. 

3. THe TECHNICS OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 
2s 6d, post free. 

The RELATION between MICHAEL 
ANGELO and TINTORET. 1s, post free. Seventh 
of the Course of Lectures on Sculpture delivered 
at Oxford, 1870-71. 


FORS CLAVIGERA. Letters to the 
Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain. Nos. 
1 to 36, 7d each; Nos. 37 to 40, 10d, post free. 


1s, post free. 
Is, post free. 


Now 


Now ready. 


To be had of GEORGE ALLEN, Sunnyside, 
Orpington, Chislehurst, Kent. 





RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM | 


of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves. 





RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co, have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—TIllustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application to either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
; CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 





4 RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of theseinstrnments 
on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Strect. 
PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street 
RAND PIANOFORTES.— 
Jy CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
@F e@ and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Rdg 2, MOURNING.— 
kJ Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 











13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
| HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


‘Through Russia: from St. 


Petersburg to Astrakhan and the Crimea. By 

Mrs. GUTHRIE. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
“Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, and well- 
| informed, and agreeable travelling companion. Her 
| book is interesting throughout.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘Spain and the Spaniards. By 
AZAMAT-BATUK. 2 vols., 2ls. 
“A highly interestingand amusing book."—E.raminer. 


‘Words of Hope and Comfort to 


THOSE in SORROW. Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5s, bound. 


‘Reminiscences of a Soldier. 
(Next week, 


Colonel W. K. Stuart, C.B. 2 vols., 21s. 
| THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘For Love and Life, By Mrs. 


| OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carling- 
| ford,” &c. 3 vols. 


Won at Last. By Lady Chatter- 


| TON. 3 vols. 


Claude Meadowleigh, Artist. By 


Captain W. E. MONTAGUE. 3 vols. 





“This story will advance the fame of Captain 
| Montague as a novelist. 
| character."—John Bull. 


The artist is a charming 


'Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph. 


| _ “This story is told with consummate ability.”"—John 
| Bull. 


Out of Court, By Mrs. Hoey. 


| “A capital novel, delightful to read, and pleasant to 
remember."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Second-Cousin Sarah. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of “ Grandmother's Money.” 
“A good story, well-told."—Graphic, 


Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 vols. [Just ready. 


FFILIATION of LOCAL COL- 
LEGES to the UNIVERSITIES of OXFORD 
and CAMBRIDGE. By JosepH BICKERSTETH MAYOR, 
M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's Col- 
lege, London; late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, sewed, 1s. 
London: GEORGE BELL AND SoONs, York Street 
Covent Garden. 


\ HEN the SHIP COMES HOME. 

New Song. By Miss LiInpsay (Mrs. J. W. 
Bliss). 4s, free by post for 24 stamps. “This little 
gem of the season bids fair to become a second ‘ Far 
Away’ by thesame talented composer.”—Vide Brighton 
Times, “ It is sure to inspire sympathy, and will have 
its full share of drawing-room popularity.’ — Vide 
Orchestra. ** Very sweet and simple.”—Norwich Mercury, 


ITTLE BUDS. Popular Songs easily 
_4 arranged and fingered for the Pianoforte by 
WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. 














1. Far Away. Miss Lindsay. 
2. Liquid Gem. 
. Her Bright Smile. 
What are the Wild Waves Saying? 
Gipsy Countess. S. Glover. 
Fading Away. Fricker. 
Happy be thy Dreams. 
Chime Again, Beautiful Bells. 
9. The Postman’s Knock. 
10. Thy Voice is Near. 
11. The Bridge. Miss Lindsay. 
12. Echo of Lucerne, 
“A delightful variety for children."—Vide Norwich 
Mercury. 
Iseach ; post free at Half-price.—London : Sole Pub- 
lishers, ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington Street. 


PNA we 





(\LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE" 


| SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 


rance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 
JIELD’S PATENT ‘* OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| OLLOWAY’SOINIMENT& PILLS. 

—Diseases of the skin, ringworm, scurvy, 
jaundice, scrofula or king's evil, sore-head, aud the 
most inveterate outward diseases to which the human 
frame is subject, cannot be treated with a more safe 
and certain remedy than Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which act so peculiarly on the constitution and 
so purify the blood, that those diseases are at once 
eradicated from the system, and a lasting cure obtained. 
They are equally efficacious in the cure of tumours, 
burns, scalds, glandular swellings, ulcerous wounds, 
rheumatism, and contracted and stiff joints. These 
medicines operate mildly and surely. ‘The cures 
effected by them are not temporary or apparent only, 








but complete and permauent. 





NOW READY, 
No. 3 oF 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s 6d, free by post, 2s 10d, 
A Social and Literary Periodical, 


_ Each number contains two complete stories of con- 
siderable length by writers of eminence, and the Maga- 
zine is open to papers of social and general inte 
to authentic travels, &c. sce 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains 
more printed matter than any Magazine published in 
Great Britain. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 3. 

TRAVEIS IN PORTUGAL. (Continued.) 
Latouche. 

WILLIAM BLAKE: POET, ARTIST, AND Mystic, By 
the Editor. 

BARBIE VAUGHAN: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lysaght 
Author of *‘Nearer and Dearer,” “ Building upon 
Sand,” &c. 

ANIMALS IN FABLE AND ART. 
Cobbe. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
Smith. 

WINE AND WINE MERCHANTS. 
Turner. 

BeEecnwoop REvEL: a Tale. By John Dangerfield, 
Author of “Grace Tolmar.” 

London: WARD, LOCK, and Ty Ler, Paternoster Row. 


By John 


By Frances Power 
By George Barnett 
By Matthew Freke 


HE SECOND EDITION of the 

EDINBURGH REVIEW for APRIL may now 
be bad. 

CONTENTS. 

EASTERN TOORKISTAN. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE CHOURCA OF Rome. 
THE PARISIANS. 
MAX MULLER’S SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
HYDRAULICS OF GREAT RIVERS. 
FROUDE's [IRISH PARLIAMENT AND IRISH REBELLION, 
. Dr. SCHLIEMANN'S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES, 
. THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE WHIG PARTY. 
London: LONGMANS & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack. 


SPN PMR oI 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
ATALOGUES of OLD and MODERN 
BOOKS at moderate prices may be had on appli- 
eation to F. EDWARDS, 83 High Street, Marylebone, 
London. F¥. E. intimates to Executors and others that 
he is always ready to purchase good Books in town or 
country and in any quantity at the highest cash value. 


oe. CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manofactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
F General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Illustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of 
Electro Plate. | Baths and Toilet Ware. 
Britannia Metal Goods. | Turnery Goods. 
Dish Covers. | Kitchen Utensils. 
Hot-water Dishes. Bedding. 
Stoves. Iron Bedsteads. 
Marble Chimneypieces. Brass Bedsteads. 
Fenders. Bed Hangings. 
Kitchen Ringes. Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
Lamps and Gaseliers. ture. : 
Tea Trays. Dining and Drawing-room 
Urns and Kettles. Furniture. 
Clocks. Chimney Glasses. 
Candelabra. Pier Glasses. 
Table Cutlery. 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, & # 
Newman Street : 4, 5. & 6 Perry's Place; aud 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 


x 
CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and al 
modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated lists free _ 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
ee MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtain 
bottles of imperiul measure from a! 


ed in pint and quart 
1 Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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a 
Ready this day, in Two Vols., price 24s. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Master of 
7 ariborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 


With each Volume is a Frontispiece, from an Origi- 
pal Sketch made expressly for the Work by Mr. 


HOLMAN HUNT. 





CASSELL, PETTER and GALPIN, London, Paris, 
and New York. 





—— 


NEW NATIONAL SERIAL.—COLOURED 
PORTRAITS. 


To be issued in Parts, twice a month, price 6d each. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 


Each Part will comprise a LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT 
in COLOURS of one of our most distinguished celebri- 
ties, accompanied by an ORIGINAL MEMOIR, com- 


piled from reliable sources, 





REMINISCENCES 
SERVICE 


CAPTIVITIES AND MUTINIES IN INDIA. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


OF 


FORTY YEARS’ 
IN INDIA. 


By Lieutenant-General Sir GEORGE LAWRENCE, K.C.S.I. and C.B. 


INCLUDING THE CABUL DISASTERS, CAPTIVITIES IN AFFGHANISTAN AND THE PUNJAUB, 
AND A NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINIES IN RAJPUTANA. 


Edited by W. EDWARDS, H.M.B.C.S., Author of “Personal Adventures in the Indian Rebellion,” &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NEW NOVEL BY 


THROUGH 


Author of * Trath Will Out,” 


seldom met with more charming girls 


By JEANIE 


period of life when girlhood and womanhood are meeting 
presence of the heather and the sea, the burn-side and the bieak hill-path, supplies a large amount of local 
colour, and helps greatly in the lifelikeness of the book 
‘Through the Mist’ is a readable, pleasant book.”—Saturday Review, 
“ Miss Hering has produced a very readable novel, 


VIRTUE, SPALDING, and DALDY, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


JEANIE HERING. 


This day, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


THE MIST. 


HERING, 
“Golden Days,” “ Garry,” &c. 


“Two voung heroines of the novel, Dulcie and Ruby, are a charming pair of twin sisters...... We have 
They are just what country girls of the best kind are in that happy 


The breezy sense of freedom, the constant 


The two old aunties are well-drawn portraits,,.... 


and one that contains much clever writing."—Scotsman, 





A SUPPLEMENT TO 





The First Four Parts will contain Portraits of the 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONB, the Right Hon. B. Dis- 
RAELI, the Right Hon. JouN Briaut, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of DersBy. 


Part I. ready MAY 20, price 6d. 


Full Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post free on 
application to the Publishers. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, 
and New York. 





CHEAPER EDITION.—TWENTY-SECOND 
THOUSAND. 


Now ready, with about 300 Wood Engravings, im perial 
16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; or half-bound in calf, 
10s 6d, 


TheSTUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, in 
which the Words are traced to their ultimate 
Sources, the Root or Primary Meaning inserted, 
and the other Meanings given fully, according to 
the best Usage. By Jonn OGiLvie, LL.D., Editor 
of the “Imperial” and “Comprehensive” Dic- 
tionaries. 

*,* The leading object of this Dictionary is to place 
the English Language, as fur as possible, upon a sound 
Etymological basis, with the view of fixing the primary 
idea or root-meaning of each principal word, after 
which the secondary meanings are arranged so as to 
follow in their proper order. The Etymologies of this 
Dictionary are Original Compilations, prepared ex- 
pressly for this Work. 

“This is the best etymological dictionary we have 
yet seen at all within modern compass."—Spectator. 


Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured 
Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems, 
medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, 
with extensive Additions, by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Queen's College, Belfast. 


Containing the Reports of the Joint 


Similar to that published 


On Saturday, May 16th, will be published. 


“THE ECONOMIST.” 


Stock Banks of the United Kingdom. 


on the 18th October, 1873. 


The price of the ECONOMIST on May 16th will be Is 4d; by post, 1s 44d. 
OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 





SAFE 


MAY 


Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share 
(Established 1852.) 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
HE LETTER-BOOKS of SIR 
AMIAS POULET, Keeper of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Edited by Joun Morris, Priest of the Society 
of Jesus. 

Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of Scots 
from April, 1585, to the time of her death, February 8, 
1587. His correspondence with Lord ‘Treasurer 
Burghley and Sir Francis Walsingham enters into the 
details of ber life in captivity at Tutbury, Chartley, 
and Fotheringay. Many of the letters now published 
are entirely unknown, being printed from a recently 
discovered manuscript. The others have been taken 
from the originals at the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum. The letters are strung together by 
a running commentary, in the course of which several 
of Mr. Froude’s statements are examined, and the 





Elizabeth's life is discussed. 
London: Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and 
PNEUMATICS; Part Il. HEAT; Part IIT. 
ELECTRICICY and MAGNESISM; [Part IV. 
SOUND and LIGHT. 
“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and 
admirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a 
Class in experimental physics.’"—Saturday Review, 











With 21 Wood Engravings and Two Maps, post 8vo, 
cloth, 48 6d. 


The YELLOWSTONE REGION in the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, as EXPLORED in 1870-71. 
Edited by James RICHARDSON. 

“No one with the soul of a traveller can read this 
book without longing at once to start for the Yellow- 
stone.”—7'imes, 


With 126 Wood Engravings, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES. 
From the French of Louis DIEULAFAIT. 
“A vast storehouse of informatiog as to the pro- 
Perties of brilliants, and graphic accounts of the various 
Processes through which they pass.”"—Jokn Bull, 








London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 
HE MYSTERIES of CHRISTIT- 
ANITY. By T. J. Crawrorp, D.D., F.RS.E., 


| Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 


Author of “The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respect- 
ing the Atonement,’ &c. Being the Baird Lecture for 
1874, 

Wm. BLAcKwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The FUTURE of INDIA. 
fey wee or RAILWAYS; or, 
the Future of India. What are we to do with 
the Hundred Millions? By Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
TYRRELL, M.R.LA., Author of “ Public Works,” 
“Reform in India,” &. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The ROYAL VICEROY. Price 1s. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, & 8 Charing Cross. 


M*ss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
4 


The New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


AKEN AT THE FLOOD. 





A thoroughly good novel. "—Athenwum, May 2. 


PROFITABLE 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR ann SHARE LIST. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 
EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, 
Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


question of Mary's complicity in the plot against | 


INVESTMENTS. 


POST-FREE. 


Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &c., 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. 


It is a valuable and safe guide. 


Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


| Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 21s. 


OURNAL of HENRY COCKBURN: 
e Being a Continuation of * Memorials of his Time, 
1831-1854." 

“It would be impossible to get too much of Henry 
Coeckburn...... It is to be dreaded we have now got all 
that he has left us The result is a work which, if 
specially delightful and valuable as a contribution to 
Scotch history, is also an important, though in some 
respects special, or detached, addition to English 
literature.’"—Scotsman. 





“The most interesting and the most philosophical 
history that has been written of English literature."— 


Globe, 
The STANDARD EDITION. 


AINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, By H. Tarns, D.C.L. Trans- 
lated by HENRY VAN LAUN. New and carefally 
Revised Edition, In 4 vols. demy 8vo, price 7s 6d each. 
“ Will take its place in the very foremost rank of 
works on the literature of England.”—<Speetator. 
“Deserves a conspicuous place in every library 
filled with the immortal works of which it narrates the 





| history.”"—Dai/y Ners., 
“An excellent text-book for the use of students ; 
very much superior to any of those now iu use at our 
| schools and colleges.”"—E.caminer. 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, in extra cloth, 5s, 
7 E SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of 
HADES; or, the State and Abode of the Dean 
By the Rey. GeorGce Bartie, D.D., D.C L. 
“A book of profound, thrilling interest.”— Christian 
Age. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
"Just published, price 28 6d, crown 8vo. 

N ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 

A Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 

the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 

the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 

Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 

ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.B.C.P. Lond. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 

( LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &c. 

| Lists free—J. Verity, Earisheaton, Dewsbury. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The ASHANTEE WAR. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By S. A. Henry 
(Special — to the Standard), Author of ie March to Magdala,” 
&c., &c. 1 vol. 8 [Now ready. 

“ The book is a sn interesting record of the origin, progress, and successful 
termination of the campaign of 1873-4, and will doubtless become an authoritative 
work of reference.”—Court Journal. 

“For a careful and complete history of the the Western expedition we can refer 
our readers with confidence to Mr.S, A. Henty's narrative.”"—Guardian. 


WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 
Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), Author of * The Recol- 
lections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &c. [Now ready. 

“ Will be sure to find a place amongst the standard works of our countrymen, in 
every time-honoured public, as well as in every well -selected private library.”— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

NOTICE.—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, 

ORTHODOX-SPIRIT SEANCE, &c. 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition nou ready. 
“The various papers are written in the most entertaining style, and give much 
useful information to those who are non-conversant with the elastic nature of the 
Establishment."—Court Journal. 

NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 

Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Daviks, D.D. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Second Edition now ready. 
“Mr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tells us exactly what 
he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volume.”—Atheneum. 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 
Thought ih the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice DAvigs, D.D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London,” &., &c. Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 

*,.* These volumes complete the series of Dr. Davies's interesting works on 


London Religious Life. 
his Daily Life, 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: 
By W. 


Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. 
STAMER, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. (Now ready. 
“Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the 
Atlantic or in the Southern hemisphere."—Standard. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epmunp Yares, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ The Yellow Flag,” “A Waiting Race,” “ The Rock 
Ahead,” “ A Righted Wrong,” “ Broken to Harness,” &., &c. 3 vols. 

SHALL IWIN HER? By James Grant, Author of 
“The Romance of War, “ Only an Ensign,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 

MERRY ENGLAND. By Wittram Harrison Arns- 


wortTH, Author of “ Windsor Castle,” he Star Chamber,” “ The Tower of 
London,” * Rookwood,” &c., &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CECILY: a New Novel. By the Author of “Not 


without Thorns,” “ Lover and Husband,” “She was Young, and He was Old,” 
&c., &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





DAVID HUME'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 
On Saturday, the 23rd instant, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE, being an Attempt to 

Introduce the Experimental Metho1 of Reasoning into Moral Subjects ; and 

DIALOGUES concerning NATURAL RELIGION. By Davin Hume. Edited, 

with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. GREEN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor, 

Ball. Coll. Oxford; and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Queen's 
Coll. Oxford. 





In the Autumn, in 2 vols, 8vo, uniform. 
HUME’S ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY, 
Notes, &c., by the same Editors. 


*,* These four volumes will form a New and Complete Edition of Davin Hume's 
PHILOSOPHICAL WorKS, to be had in Two separate Sections, as above announced. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


with 





Now ready, in post 8yo, with Two Maps, price 7s 6d. 1 ie. 

HE FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST EMPIRE; an 

Historical Sketch. By W. O'CONNOR Morais, sometime Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, 


Q* the 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in 8yo, price One Shilling. 


PRESENT ATTITUDE of POLITICAL PARTIES. 
By EDWARD AKROYD, F.S.A. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PAINLESS 
MESS 





DENTISTRY. 





RS. GA BR 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
ROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED 


; £ i. 


2 


— 


7 


CITY, 


WHERE THE NIT DAILY. 








MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
FACT against FICTION: the Habits and 


Treatment of Animals practically considered: Hydrophobia and Distemper, 
With some Remarks on Darwin. By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY, 
Author of “ My Life and Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. (Next week, 


OVER the FURZE. By Rosa M. Kerri, 


Author of “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


BORN TO BE A LADY. 


HENDERSON. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6.1, 


BARBARA’S WARNING. 


of * Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols., 31s ¢d. 


The THORNTONS of THORNBURY. 


Mrs. HENRY LOWTHER CHERMSIDE. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk 


of Carden Abbey. By T. EsMONDE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


WEBS of LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's 


II. Sancta Simplicitas.)) By G.E. H. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


AT XT Ty tT rxT 7 7 a > 

ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH CENTURY; 
or, the Autobiography of the Tenth President of the World-Repubiic. 3 yols, 
31s 6d. 

“By mere force of originality will more than hold its own om ng the rank ani 
file of fiction.’ '—Examiner. 

“From beginning to end the book is one long catalogue of wonders...... i 
amusing, and will doubtless create some little sensation.” —Svotsman. 

“Here is a work in certain respects one of the most singular in modern litera. 
ture, which surpasses all of its class in bold and luxuriant imagination, in vivid 
descriptive power, in startling—not to say extravag: unt—suggesti ons, in lofty and 
delicate moral sympathies. It is difficult to read it witha serious countena: ie ; 
yet is impossible not to read it with curious interest, and sometimes with profound 
admiration. The author's imagination hath run mad, but often there is more in 
his philosophy than the world may dream of...... We have read his work with 
almost equal feelings of pleasure, wonderment, and amusement, and this, we think, 
will be the feelings of most of its readers. On the whole, it is a book of remar‘sable 
novelty and unquestionable genius.”"—Nonconformist. 

“The adventures of President Milton.,,...are told with excellent spirit. The 
vivid imagination of the author, and his serious and quaint narrative style. are not 
the only delightful features of this thoroughly amusing book.”"—/’ub/ic Opinion 


NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION of “ CHASTE 
as ICE, PURE as SNOW.” By Mrs. M. C. DesPARD. 3 yols., 31s 61. 


“ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny."~ 
Hamiet., 

“Mrs. Despard’s story indicates considerable power."—A/fhenaum 

“The main idea of the plot is worked out in a decidedly original fashion. Th 
are some good descriptive passages, and the characters are vigorously drawn 
The style i is fresh, and for a lady, wonderfully in keeping with the laws of g: ram. 
mar.” —Scotsman. 

“ The book advocates high principles and self-devotion.”"—Pall Ma’/ Gaze!te 


By Karuertng 
By the Author of 


By 


Device, 








* An interesting story, with forcibly-drawn characters and a skilfully- 21 
plot...... The novel may be recommended as a work displaying mu: al 
some power of perception and imagination.”"—Sundiy Times. 

“ The story is told very dramatically. The incidents are full of life, and more 
rapidly...... The tone of the story is eminently pure and moral."— Public Op ’ 

TC TA nae) = 
Dr. MIDDLETON'S DAUGHTER. By the 
Author of ‘A Desperate Character.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


JOHN FENN’S WIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHINGLEBOROUGH 


3ls 6d. 


GAUNT ABBEY. 


Author of “ Building upon Sind,” 


By Marra Lewis, 


2 
v 


SOCIETY. vols., 
By Euizanetnu J. Lysacur, 
“Nearer and Dearer,” ce. 3 vols., 31s 61 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, Stran I. 


10 Southampton Street, 





NOTICE. 
EDITION of Mr. GEORGE 
PROBLEMS of LIFE und MIND.” 


The SECOND 


HENRY LEWES’S * 











First Series: The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. 1. will be Ready 
at all Booksellers and Libraries early next week. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 
b] 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, for MAY. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, for MAY. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on applicati 
All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Barton Arcade, Manchester 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 
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NEW SERIAL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Now ready, Part IV., price One Shilling, of 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


With Two Illustrations. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 1830 to 


18974. By the Rev. WitLtam Nassau MOLKswortu. Cheap Edition, in 3 vols, 
crown 8yo. Vol. IL, price 6s. [This day. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. New Volume 
of Illustrated Library Edition. The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Vol. I. With 
[lustrations by Cattermole and Phiz. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. New Volume 
of People’s Edition. TRANSLATIONS from the GERMAN. Vol.L Crown 
8yo, 2s. 


The SEVEN AGES of a VILLAGE PAUPER. 
By G O. T. Bartiry, Author of ** One Square Mile in the East End of London.” 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

Will be published Immediately. 

The CAUSE of the SO-CALLED PROPER 


MOTION of the FIXED STARS. With a Suggestion for a New Standard 
Measure of Time. By Lieutenant-Colonel DraAyson, R.A., F.R.A.S. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 
SECOND SERIES, 
By ANEW WRITER. 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. First Series. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“If this volume is the mere prelude of a mind growing in power, we have in it 
the promise of a fine poet.”—Spectator. 


“The new writer is certainty no tyro. He has ripe experience, which he 
controls and modulates into severe but varied music."—ritish Quarterly Review, 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


LECTURES BY JOSEPH PAYNE, 


Professor of the Science and Art of Education, College of Preceptor s. 





Price Sixpence each. } 
1, FROEBEL and the KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM of ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 
2, The TRUE FOUNDATION of SCIENCE-TEACHING. 


(Just published, 
3. The SCIENCE and ART of EDUCATION. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Just ready, One Vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 
SENSATION AND INTUITION. 
STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY AND ESTHETICS. 

By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 


The Relation of the Evolution Hypothesis | The Basis of Musical Sensation. 

to Human Psychology. Aspects of Beauty in Musical Form. 
New Theories of Emotional Expression. |The Nature and Limits of Musical Ex- 
Recent German Experiments with Sen- | _ pression. 

ation. The Esthetic Aspects of Character. 
delief: its Varieties ard its Conditions. |The Representation of Character in Art. 
The Genesis of the Free-will Doctrine. Lessing's Hamburg Dramaturgy. 
On some Elements of Moral Self-| On the Possibility of a Science of 

culture, | Esthetics. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 






THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 
WORKS IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. 


STANDARD 


In crown 8yo, price 3s 6d each, cloth gilt. 


PEPYS’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 
With Seven Steel Portraits arranged as a Frontispiece, Memoir, Introductory 
Preface, and Full Index 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS 
of ENGLAND and WALES: their Legendary Lore and Popular History, 
diand, North. By Joun Timps and ALEXANDER GUNN. With Steel 

‘s. 3 vols. Each volume complete in itself. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 











Now published, price One Shi'ling. 


THE RISE OF THE FARM-LABOURER : 


A Series of Articles [reprinted from the Eraminer], illustrative of certain 


Political Aspects of the Agricultural Labour Movement, 
By J. CHARLES COX, J.P., F.R-Hist.S. ; 
AND 


HENRY F. COX, B.A. 


W. ISBISTER & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 
|'MY MOTHER and I. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8vo, (/mmediately. 


SOUTH by WEST; or, Winter in the Rocky 


Mountains and Spring in Mexico. Edited by the Rey. Canon KinasieyY. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


MEMOIR of THOMAS T. LYNCH, 


WILLIAM Waite. Witha Portrait. Post 8yo. (/mmediately. 


JEWISH HISTORY and POLITICS in the 
TIMES of SARGON and SENNACHERIB: an Inquiry into the Historical 
Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Sir Eowarp STRACHBY, 
Bart. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


SERBIAN FOLK-LORE. Popular Tales, Selected 


and Translated by Madam CsSEDOMILLE MIJATOVIES. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Author of “ Servia and the Servians,” 
&e. Post 8vo. (/mmediately. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. 


Macgvorp, Author of * Patty,” &c, 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


WESTWARD by RAIL. A Journey to San 


Francisco and Back, and a Visit to the Mormons. By W. F. Rag, Author of 
“ Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox,” &c. With Map. Small 8vo. (/mmediately. 
“Mr. Rae unites the power of a keen and thoughtful observer with the skill and 
tact of a graphic delineator. The evident candour and singleness of purpose with 
which he writes make him a trustworthy guide for those who would weigh aright 
the inducements for or against the longest continuous land jouruey as yet opened 
upon our planet.”—Saturday Review, 
“ At once the most modern and the most reliable authority on the increasingly 
important subjects with which it deals."— Westminster Review. 
“Mr. Rae's interesting work.”"—evue des Deux Mondes. 


SACRAMENTAL CONFESSION, 


Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 








Edited by 


3y KatTHertne §, 
With 70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
(/mmediately, 


By J. S. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


IVAN de BIRON;; or, the Russian Court in the Middle 


of the Last Century. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” New Edition, in 
1 vol. crown Svo. (/mmediately. 


“Tt is full of the most original and most delicate touches.”—/Pal! Mall Gazette. 

“The most stirring and popular novel Sir Arthur Helps has written."—British 
Quarterly Review, 

“A distinguished success.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION, 


REVELATION CONSIDERED as LIGHT: a 


Series of Discourses. By the late Right Rev. ALEXANDER Ewrno, D.C.L 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ The beautiful and thoughtful volume of sermons which Bishop Ewing lived to 
see through the press, but not to see in the hands of the public.”—Spectator. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
LONDON LYRICS. By Freperick Locker, 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


“ A fear has recently been expressed that true humour is dying out for lack of 
appreciation. It is some evidence to the contrary that this charming volame has 
reached a seventh edition. In returning afresh to it, after a study of Priorand 
Praed, we have been forcibly struck by the superior bealthiness of the atmosphere 
—— it... ..To those to whom art is dear, be its themes never so homely, its 
anguage never so simple, we cordialiy commend these ‘London Lyrics.”"—~ 
Contemporary Review. 


W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE NEW NOVELS FOR MAY. 





In 


**It is an agreeable change to come upon a book like ‘ Johnny Ludlow.’ There 
is considerable merit in the stories, and a certain freshness of description in the 
scenes of country life and country people, which is an agreeablo change after the 
ordinary sensational novel. Johnny Ludlow's character is very well drawn—tho 
quiet, gentle lad who was always reading people's faces, and taking likes and 
dislikes accordingly."—Salurday Review, 

“The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had suspected 
among our living writers of fiction. It is not possible by means of extracts to 
convey any adequate sense of the bumour, the pathos, the dramatic power, and 
graphic description of this book.”"—Nonconformist. 

“The author attains to genuine pathos. A considerable sense of humour is 
displayed, and the author shows vigeur in description.”"—A thenwum, 


LADY LIVINGSTONE’S LEGACY. By the 


Author cf “ Lady Flavia,” “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Next week. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


KINGSLEY, Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn,” * Ravenshoe,” &c. In 3 vole, crown 
8yo. [/mmediately. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Atevery Library, 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








London: E. DALLOW, 7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





fe PARIS OPERA-HOUSE, and a LONDON WARE- 
HOUSE.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d), for Views 
illustrating both—Architecture at Royal Academy—Syrian Pottery—Cumboga— 
Wooden House -building—Dutch H. uses—The Persons Employed in the Building 
trades—Labourers and Farmers. &c,—1 York§Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


Immedi: tely, in demy 8vo, 14s. 


MY DEEDS AND MY THOUGHTS. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPANELLA. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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THE 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE WINE ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 














STOREiS—446 STRAND, W.C. 


(IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE CHARING-CROSS STATION. ) 










ANNUAL TICKETS, 5s. 














The object of the Association at starting was to supply Wines of every class at rates which should only exceed wholesale 


prices by the actual cost of distribution. Six months’ working (to 13th April) has placed the Association in the position, ag 





regards business done, of a firm of the first class, and the sales continue rapidly to increase. 







The management is in the hands of a gentleman who retired from partnership in an old-established firm of wine 


merchants in order to undertake his present post, and who bestows the same attention upon the tastes of purchasers as can 







be done in a private business. 


Goods delivered free in town, or to any London Railway Station for the country. 







Prices are quoted upon the basis of a reduction of 15 per cent., or 3s in the £., from the merchant’s price of wine. 


In order to insure that the Association is bond jide co-operative, and that its members obtain the benefits of participating 





in profits, a second discount will be given at each year’s end, should the transactions of the Association justify the Governing 





Council in making such a division. 












SHERRIES IN WOOD AND BOTTLE. ‘a 
PORTS FROM VINTAGE... eee, eee ees teens nee nee: 1834] These are supplied to the Association by the 
ere. me lm lm a ee 
command ready and certain access to the largest 







CLARETS FROM VINTAGE ... 1851 |! stocks and cellars in the United Kingdom. 


HOCKS, CHAMPAGNES, AND OTHER WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 












MAX GREGER’S HUNGARIAN WINES. 


By a special arrangement with Mr. Max Greger, the Association is enabled to supply to ticket-holders all his Hungarian 





wines, bottled by himself, at 15 per cent. below his prices to the public. 













GOVERNING COUNCIL. 


F. DU PRE THORNTON, Esq. (President), 103 Victoria Street, S.W. | HENRY HOULDSWORTH, Esq., Carrick House, Ayr, N.B. 
NASSAU J, SENIOR, Esq. (Vice-President), Elm House, Lavender | Major PEEL, 2 Howick Place, S.W. 

Hill, S.W. | Captain the Hon. RANDOLPH STEWART, 85 Eaton Square, 
WILLIAM FOWLER, Esq., Whittington Hall, Chesterfield. | BW. 
WALTER M. GEE, Esq. (Managing Director), 117 Park Street, |; TOM TAYLOR, Esq., Lavender Sweep, S.W. 
Grosvenor Square, W. 








Soricrron—JAMES CROWDY, Esq., 17 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. 







BaNnKERS—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH, and CO., 43 Charing Cross. 







AvupitoR—H. BISHOP, Esq. (Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), 16 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 





The Governing Council are now issuing tickets to the public entitling them to purchase from the Association on the 
Annual Tickets, 5s. 







same terms as to prices and discounts as Shareholders. 






Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post Office. Application for tickets, giving name in full, address, and usual 


signature, must be accompanied by a remittance for the amount of ticket. For Price Lists, &c., address 









Stores—446 Strand, W.C. 















LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpsoraToR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 16, 1874. 





